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sary. We have dealt with the whole question elsewhere. 

NEWS OF THE WEEK. nrianicths oa 
+ The last few weeks have seen a remarkable recrudescence of 
AST Saturday General Trepoff, the Commandant of the | anarchy in Morocco. First there was the raid of the Berber 
Palace, died at his residence at Peterhof, to which he had | Chief Anflus upon Mogador, and now there comes news of a 
returned after accompanying the Emperor for a short distance | serious riot at Casablanca, a town on the Atlantic coast, 
on his yachting tour. He had long suffered from angina | where Maelain, a sorcerer from the Sabara, looted a French 
pectoris, and his death was due tc natural causes. The son of | store, wounded several Europeans, and endeavoured, happily 
the famous Prefect of St. Petersburg, he exemplified in his | without success, to stir up an anti-Christian rising. Maelain 
own career his father’s principles. He served with distinction , is in the habit of making an annual visit to Fez, since the 
in the Russo-Turkish War, but his name was little known to Sultan is a great believer in his powers; and, though be makes 
the world till his barbarities at Moscow in January, 1905, gave , no secret of his anti-European fanaticism, the Makhzan have 
him a sinister fame. He was ordered to Manchuria, but the ; made no attempt to restrain him. The plain truth is that in 
order was countermanded by the Czar, who believed that he | Morocco at present there is no power to curb lawlessness, and 
had found in bim a possible Dictator. Under the Bulyguine . the Sultan, with the best will in the world, has not the means 
Ministry he was Chief of Police, and all last year he made his to his hand. With so much inflammable material about, any 
heavy hand felt in every form of repression. Last December ; day may see a serious insurrection and the endangering of all 
he became Commandant of the Palace, where he was generally European lives. In these circumstances, we trust that the 
assumed to represent the reactionary power behind the | Franco-Spanish police force which the Algeciras Conference 
Throne. In spite of bis harsh methods, he seems to have sanctioned will be organised without further delay. The Acte 
held certain liberal views, and is believed quite sincerely | Général necessary for the purpose still awaits the ratification 
to have opposed the Dissolution of the Duma. Popular of certain signatories, and the French Government itself 
imagination, however, accepted Prince Urusoff's description allowed the Chamber to rise in July without passing the 
of him as having “the instincts of a policeman and the approving Bill. But France, if we may judge from the Press, 
education of a corporal,’ and he was the most bitterly hated is now awake to the fact that time is of the essence of the 

of all the reactionaries. The best that can be said of him is , business. 

that he was a brave man, and resolutely followed his ruinous 
policy. He is succeeded at the Palace by General Dediulin, 
the Commander of the Gendarmes, a man trained under 
his own eye. 











On Friday week it was announced from Constantinople that 
, the difficulties in the delimitation of the Turco-Egyptian 
frontier in the Sinai Peninsula had been overcome, und that a 
C6 final agreement bad been arrived at between the British 

For the rest, news from Russia is vague and inconclusive, | Zmbassy and the Porte. The nature of that agreement is 
M. Stolypin continues his attempt to play the part of a wise _ not yet public, but since the question at issue was whether or 
Constitutional Minister in an unconstitutional place. He has not the British demands should be accepted in full, we may 
taken measures to repress pogroms, and he has expressed his @5sume that the boundary-line for which we have contended 
extreme horror at the performances at Siedlce. But he has | 0" Egypt's bebalf has been accepted, and that her eastern 
no real power, and the true policy of the Government is seen boundary is now recognised as being a straight line drawn 
in its refusal to allow the Constitutional Democrats to hold | from the head of the Gulf of Akabah to a point to the 
their Congress or to give them a legal status, and its avowed e#st of El Arish, on the Mediterranean coast. ‘The con- 
intention of excluding them from the coming Duma. The ‘roversy had no great importance in itself, for the several 
Emperor, meantime, has prolonged his yachting cruise in hundreds of miles of desert involved had little intrinsic value 


Finnish waters, and did not return for the funeral of General for Egypt; but the principle raised by Turkey's action bad a 
vital bearing on Britain's whole position in the East. We again 





Trepoff, a significant absence when we consider the loyalty he : meg 
has always shown to the memory of his trusted servants, Congratulate his Majesty's Government on their firm advocacy 
It would be well if he could take the lesson of Finland , of British rights, and the successful issue. 

to heart, where the Extraordinary Diet has just come to 
4 satisfactory close, and where the moderation and constitu- 
tionalism of the Speech from the Throne have given universal 
satisfaction. 


The negotiations between the Turkish Government and the 
(British) Smyrna-Aidin Railway Company have ended in a 
compromise. According to the Convention now ratified, the 
Turkish Government prolongs the concession for fifteen 


The Cuban rising seems to be approaching an end. After | years, authorises certain extensions, and gives assurances that 
the landing of American bluejackets last week a general | the status quo will not be altered to the detriment of the 
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Company; but the Anatolian group have succeeded in securing 
the rejection of the Company's demands to be allowed to 
maintain steamers on Lakes Egerdir and Buldur, and for the 
preferential right of construction of any future railway from 
Adalia approaching their system. In view of these considera- 
tions, we cannotshare the optimistic view of the Constantinople 
correspondent of the Times, who claims the ratification of the 
Convention as a “great success ” for Sir Nicholas O’Conor,— 
on the strength, apparently, of the fact that the demands of 
British applicants have not, as was to be expected, been 
altogether refused by Turkey. Nor can we share the corre- 
spondent’s regret that—owing, presumably, to the unsatis- 
factory nature of the guarantees—our Foreign Secretary has 
delayed to give his final assent to the Note setting forth the 
conditions on which the Powers agree to the proposed increase 
of the Turkish Customs. 


The Times of Tuesday publishes an extremely interesting 
article on the Sultan of Turkey in the unfamiliar light of a 
patron of land settlement and a company promoter. Under 
the once familiar name of the Daira-es-Sanieh—borrowed from 
Ismail’s notorious scheme—the Sultan has established a 
Company or autocratic Trust to exploit Mesopotamia for his 
own benefit. The modus operandi has for its cardinal feature 
the control of the irrigation in such a way as to expropriate 
the native landholder and convert the best land into the Sultan's 
domaine privée. It is only fair to the Sultan to say that as a 
commercial Sovereign he compares most favourably with 
King Leopold. The expropriated peasants are apparently 
provided with regular work and wages. The towns created 
by the Daira are the best built in the country, and progressive 
schools have been established in the chief centres. More than 
that, the affairs of the Company are so efliciently administered 
that it isan immense commercial success, and furnishes the 
Sultan with a generous income. It enjoys great preferential 
advantages by being able to sell its produce at a handsome 
profit on the spot and pass it duty free. Moreover, “up and 
down the river the Mullahs receive bauksheesh and instructions 
o preach a boycott of all but Moslem boats,” exceptional 
hostility being displayed to the British. The political 
significance of the enterprise resides in the fact that it 
explains the otherwise inexplicable ability of the Sultan to 
find the wherewithal not only for his personal needs, but for 
his pet schemes—e.g., the Hejaz Railway—while Turkey as a 
whole is sunk in poverty. 


Wednesday's Daily Chronicle contained a full account of 
the inaugural meeting of the Reform Club at Johannesburg 


at the end of August, when Mr. Wybergh, the president, | 


delivered an address on “The Necessity for Reform.” The 
most important part of his speech was that in which he dealt 
with the finance of the mining industry. He showed from 
official sources that in 1904-5 thirty-three companies paid 
£4,000,000 in dividends on an issued capital of £16,000,000, 
representing an interest of 24 per cent. 
£3,300,000 was working capital, and the rest promoters’ and 
vendors’ shares; and as the working capital was in many cases 
issued at a premium, it was increased by £6,000,000, with the 
result that “the total amount which had to be put into the 


ground to produce an income of £4,000,000 was £9,000,000—or | 


42 per cent. interest.” Mr. Wybergh further asserted that by 
the reduction in the cost of coal and dynamite since the war 
there had been a saving of £1,400,000 per annum in the cost of 
production, and argued that the railway taxation of £600,000 
sbould be remitted and direct taxation of the mines increased 
in order to enable the people as a whole to participate in the 
natural wealth of the country. 
meeting convened by the Progressives at Fordsburg, a mining 
suburb of Jobannesburg, Sir George Farrar and Mr. J. W. 
Leonard were denied a hearing, and a resolution in favour of 
repatriating the Chinese at the end of existing contracts was 
carried by 2,000 votes to2. The howling down of the Pro- 
gressive leaders is entirely to be condemned ; but it does not 
impair the significance of the meeting, at which the great 
majority of those present were British workers, the Dutch 
“ maintaining w passive attitude.’ 


We are glad to record that Judge Beaumont, who was | 


Of this capital | 


We may note that at a | 


Report acquitted that corps and found the allecat 
proven. The allegations, it will be remembered, were n 
by the Bishop of Zululand, and the Natal Government Awe 
of disregarding or categorically denying them, very res 
ordered a full investigation by an impartial tribunal, Jade, 
Beaymont, while finding the charges unsubstantiated, othek. 
considered that the Bishop had good primda-facie grounds = 
making them, and recorded his opinion that he acted righty 
in laying his information before the Government. It span 
that the matter should have been so promptly and sat she 
torily settled, for reports of inhumanity, if left uncontradicted 
are apt to grow into a formidable tradition, 


ions not 


It was announced on Tuesday that Sir Frederick Lugard 
had resigned his post as High Commissioner for Northern 
Nigeria. The tenure of the office had been fixed at six Years 
a period which Sir Frederick has already exceeded, and it is 
natural that he should wish a rest from a labour so immense 
and exacting. Sir Frederick Lugard, who is still a young 
man with a long career, we trust, before him, has done mors 
than any one living to reclaim on behalf of civilised govern. 
ment and British rule the dark places of the African Con. 
tinent. It is to his exertions that we owe Uganda and our 
East Africa Protectorate. The Colony of Northern Nigeria 
he may be said to have created himself. Taking up the work 
bequeathed by the Royal Niger Company, he conquered the 
predatory tribes, and extended the reign of law to the edge 
of the Sahara and the marshes of Lake Chad. He can lay 
down his present task with the full knowledge that he has 
built the foundations of a great Colony. His tasks have 
not been of a sensational character; he has never become 
a familiar name to the British public; but few men have 
to their credit years of such strenuous and self-sacrificing 
toil. 


The Times published on Tuesday a remarkable articls 
“from a correspondent” on the “MacDonnell Mystery.” 
Though the article avowedly represents and vindicates the 
attitude of the Irish Unionists, and shows none of the reserve 
| adopted in the editorial columns in regard to the action of 
Mr. Long, the prominence given to this communication is not 
without significance, in view of the damaging insinuations 
whieh it makes against Mr. Balfour. The gravamen of 
the indictment is to be found in a paragraph which recalls 
Mr. Wyndbam’s statement that Mr. Balfour was aware of 
the peculiar circumstances which made Sir Antony a 
“colleague” in the administration of Ireland. “ In his letter 
to Sir Antony of September 25th, 1902, he [Mr. Wyndbam] 
writes :—‘I ciphered the purport of your letter to the Prime 
Minister and received his concurrence by telegram yesterday,’ 
That cipher and that telegram in reply have never been pro- 
duced. They are manifestly very material documents, if any 
honest effort is to be made to clear the situation.” The writer 
concludes by remarking that it seems almost incredible that 
| Mr. Balfour could have sanctioned the appointment if all the 
facts of the case were fully brought to his knowledge, and 
| that it is still more incredible that he assumed this grave 
responsibility without consulting his principal colleagues,— 
especially Mr. Chamberlain and the Duke of Devonshire. 





| On Friday week at Newcastle Mr. Haldane in presenting 
| prizes to the Volunteer Battalion of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers made an important speech on Army policy. He 
desired, he said, to popularise the conception of a nation in 
arms, since such a conception was the only real counteractive 
to militarism. No army could be strong which was not 
based on the people. The British military problem was 4 
peculiar one, and though much could and should be learned 
from the study of other systems, yet in the last resort we 
| must solve it on purely British lines. Our main concern 
must be with the Auxiliary Forces, who provided the material 
for expansion, and who must be given a training and organisa 
tion to fit them for the task. ‘“ We look to the expansion of 
our Volunteer Forces just as on the Continent they look to 
conscription.” 
On Saturday at a public luncheon Mr. Haldane 
returned to the subject. He hoped to see in the future 4 
reduction of armaments by universal consent; but we could 


appointed by the Natal Government to inquire into the not afford to put ourselves in a weak position in the present. 


charges of inhumanity against Royston’s Horse, has in his | At the conclusion of his speech he referred t 


9 the Liberal 
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__——— 
attitude towards the Labour Party, which he described as an 
attempt to “ meet their legitimate grievances,’ and to the 
ition of the House of Lords, who, he thought, would not 
“put themselves in the popular path.” The good sense of 
the majority of the Lords would keep them in wiser courses, 
since a conflict with the people could have only one result. 
On this we would remark that its truth depends on the 
definition of the word “people.” Against a casual Radical 
majority in the House of Commons the Lords may well have 


the support of the country. 


The Times last Saturday published from a correspondent a 
full account of the Trade-Union terrorism in South Wales to 
which we referred in our last issue. It is clea: from this 
account that for the space of a week mob-law prevailed in 
certain districts. The Federation leaders are inclined to 
minimise these occurrences, and describe them as “ frolics ” ; 
but from the facts stated they would appear to have a peculiar 
jdea of humour. Many acts of personal violence took place, 
and in addition there was the menace of constant crowds of 
demonstrators. “ It is not peaceful persuasion for some 
thousands of people to assemble outside a non-unionist’s 
house.” The South Wales Miners’ Federation has for the 
past five years followed the policy of attempting to compel all 
the miners in the coalfields to join it. Hitherto its weapons 
have been strikes, which are, of course, well within its legal 
rights; but now it is anticipating the Government Bill, and 
acting as if it had a license to use force in persuasion. The 
sinister feature, as we pointed out last week, is that none of the 
Labour leaders have dared to interfere and censure its action. 
Such apathy is the worst course they could have followed, for 
the events in South Wales are opening the eyes of the British 
people to the meaning which a Trade-Union may attach to 
“peaceful persuasion,” and the folly of endowing them with 


legal sacrosanctity. 


The Royal Commission on Vivisection, promised by the 
Government last May, has now been formally appointed by 
the King. The Commissioners are Lord Selby (Chairman), 
late Speaker of the House of Commons; Colonel Lockwood, 
MP.; Sir William 8. Church, President of the Royal College 
of Physicians ; Sir John Macfadyean, Principal and Professor 
of Comparative Pathology at the Royal Veterinary College ; Sir 
William Collins, M.P.; Mr. M. D. Chalmers, Permanent Under- 
Secretary for the Home Department; Mr. A. J. Ram, K.C.; Mr. 
Walter H. Gaskell, M.D., University Lecturer on Physiology 
at Cambridge; Mr. James Tomkinson, M.P.; and Mr. 
George Wilson, M.D. Mr. Clive Bigham will act as secretary 
to the Commission, and the terms of reference are as follows :— 
“To inquire into and report upon the practice of subjecting 
live animals to experiments, whether by vivisection or other- 
wise; and also to inquire into the law relating to that practice 
and its administration; and to report whether any, and if so 
what, changes are desirable.’ The law under which vivisection 
iscarried on is that of 1876, “To amend the law relating to 
cruelty to animals,” the main provisions of which relate to the 
licensing of experimenters by the Home Secretary, the per- 
formance of experiments in registered places, and under 
certain prescribed conditions, unless a special certificate has 
been granted by two eminent men of science. 





Lord Rosebery made an amusing, though somewhat 
incoherent, speech at Hawick on Tuesday on the occasion 
of the jubilee celebration of the local Archaeological 
Society. Lord Rosebery expressed his disappointment that 
Dr. Murray, the president of the Society, had said nothing 
about President Roosevelt's spelling reform. His own view 
was that it was a blow struck at morality itself. Only the 
conscientious and virtuous were hampered by the laws of 
spelling. “The unscrupulous and intrepid spelled ahead 
according to phonetic rules of their own, and produced a 
result full of acceptance to themselves and sometimes under- 
stood by others.”” On the other hand, the conscientious effort 
to adhere to the archaic rules led to perplexity. much misery, 
and possibly lunacy. What was the use of the rule for spelling 
certain puzzling words according to their derivation from the 
Latin or the reverse if you knew no Latin? Hence he might claim 
that the conscientious speller ‘* was apt to fail, to be distressed 
in his conscience, and to be relegated to a lunatic scene of 
repose, whereas the man who had no nerves, no conscience, no 





bowels, spelled on without regard to correctness and preserved 
his intelligence—such as it was—intact, and might in the last 
moments of his life be honoured by the homage of the 
President of the United States.” 


The dissatisfaction caused by the recent action of tho 
District Railway in raising its fares and the prices of season 
tickets has become acute in the last week. The situation is 
undoubtedly serious and perplexing, for whilst on the one hand 
a railway company cannot be expected to carry on its business 
at a loss, the effect of the new turiff on the family budgets of 
an enormous number of clerks and working men living in the 
suburbs is nothing short of disastrous. The Daily Chronicle 
quotes from the last volume of Mr. Charles Booth’s work on 
“ Life and Labour in London” some interesting figures show- 
ing how the extension of cheap travelling facilities has 
improved the condition of affairs in London :— 

“Mr. Booth compares the census of 1891 with that of 1901, and 

shows that the number of persons living in one-room tenements 
in London has gone down from 172,502 to 145,524, or 14 per cent. ; 
whilst the number of persons occupying two-roomed tenements 
has increased 16 per cent., of three-roomed tenements 18 per cent., 
and of four-roomed tenements 21 per cent. In other words, 
people were going further out, and getting more room. This 
shows how important it is to maintain an adequate service of 
workmen’s trains at cheap fares.” 
Meetings of protest have been general, and a serious attempt 
to boycott the line is being made. The table of comparative 
rates charged for “seasons” by the District and other com- 
panies serving the same neighbourhood published by the 
Westminster Gazette effectually disposes of the view that the 
opposition is the outcome of Socialism. As a correspondent 
puts it, “a person need not be a Socialist to object to pay 3d. 
for an article that he can obtain elsewhere for 2d.” We may 
note in conclusion that, while the City Corporation has 
declined to move in the matter, it is stated that the Board of 
Trade will order an inquiry to be made. 


The week has been marked by two terrible disasters. On the 
18th Hong-kong was visited by a typhoon, which suddenly 
broke from the West without any warning—the failure of the 
Observatory to give notice of the approach of the storm is to 
be made the subject of a special inquiry—and wrought immense 
mischief on the shipping in the harbour. A great number of 
trading vessels and nearly all the lighters were sunk outright, 
H.M.S. ‘Phoenix’ was totally wrecked, and two French 
destroyers driven ashore, while the loss of native craft was 
immense, no fewer than five thousand Chinese having lost 
their lives. The other disaster occurred at Grantham late on 
Wednesday night, when the 8.45 express from King’s Cross 
ran through the station instead of stopping, jumped a bridge, 
and rolled down an embankment, the wreckage immediately 
taking fire. Twelve persons were killed outright, and sixteen 
were injured. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that an 
accident happened either to the engine or the brakes; but it is 
doubtful whether any complete explanation of the disaster 
will ever be forthcoming, as both the driver and fireman were 
killed. The broad facts remain that a train which should 
have stopped at Grantham ran through at forty miles an 
hour with the signals against it, and, travelling round a sharp 
curve, became derailed, with the result that one-half the 
passengers were either killed or injured. 


We note with great satisfaction the reassuring report of 
Mr. Chamberlain's health given by his son Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, and published in Thursday's papers. Mr. 
Chamberlain's protracted stay in London had given rise to 
disquieting rumours, which are now happily dispelled by the 
precise and authoritative statement of his son that at no time 
during his illness—a severe attack of gout—bad there been 
any complications or undue anxiety as to his condition. Mr, 
Chamberlain's convalescence was progressing most favour- 
ably, and there was not the slightest reason to suppose 
that he would be unable to fulfil his engagement to speak at 
Nottingham. Politics are distinctly dulier when Mr. Chamber- 
lain is absent from the arena, and his antagonists and sup- 
porters are at one in wishing him a speedy and complete 
restoration to his normal bealth and vigour. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Sept. 13th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 86j—on Friday week 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——— 
GENERAL TREPOFF: THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF HIS CAREER. 


Y the sudden death of Gencral Trepoff the reading 
public has lost a strongly marked, and even pic- 
turesque, personality. What is as yet less obvious is that 
the life of the General was the most significant running 
comment on the process of dissolution through which the 
Russian Government has been passing during the reign of 
Nicholas IT. 

The General was without ancestry: his father was a 
foundling. In Russia, since the days of the great 
Catherine, foundlings are in a peculiar sense the children 
of the State. The most liberal provision is made for them, 
and many of them pass into the State service; there is 
even a special “ decoration” which they alone can obtain. 
But as the Government has become more and more adverse 
to the people which it claims to represent, service to the 
State has become more and more unpopular. “Crown 
property can’t spoil,” says the cynical Russian when he 
has spilt a glass of the Government vodka. In the mass 
of Russian society it has become a point of honour not to 
seek the favours of the Government, and indeed, as the 
autocracy, through sheer want of will, degenerated into an 
oligarchy, most of these favours were only to be obtained by 
ceadging. “In England,” says a Russian proverb, “if you 
can’t be born clever, be born in trade; in Russia, if you 
can’t be born clever, be born a place-hunter.” While 
the country in general, including even the oldest families, 
became more and more democratic, there was built up a 
whole new aristocracy of place-hunters, which represented 
neither the nobility nor the worth nor the intelligence of 
the country, and, like a little hostile camp, concentrated 
itself round the source of all favours, the Palace of 
Peterhof. This organisation was essentially self-dependent 
and essentially militant. It was a kind of Army Staff, 
its chief needs were self-defence and police. ‘Thus the 
Army came to bulk out of all proportion to the nation, 
and the police out of all proportion to the Army. It was 
in this typically oligarchical service of police that the first 
General T'repoff passed his life. It was simply and solely 
by this service and by this experience that he qualified 
himself for the favour of his Sovereign. He was a faithful 
watchdog set to guard the life of the Czar; and in this 
cause he stood the fire of Vera Zasulich, a typical champion 
of the principle that public opinion and the Law Courts 
should control the arbitrariness of the officials. The 
younger Trepoff followed in the path of his father. He 
became an officer in the Army, and then made the same 
choice of the service of police. He was endowed with a 
directness of purpose and a natural honesty which of 
themselves were enough to give to his personality a 
convincing “ wholeness,” and even a certain charm, and 
which in ordinary circumstances would have made him 
peculiarly well qualified to fulfil the duties of his station. 
Personally he continued, even to the end, to be respected 
by all his enemies. ‘“ Trepoff is not a thief,” they would 
sav; and from some lips this was very real praise. 
Further, his very simplicity gave him the strength which 
must always pertain to one strong will among a host of 
time-servers. ‘T'repoff undoubtedly despised the people of 
his country, and it must be remembered that his opinion of 
his fellows, like that of another great pessimist, M. Pobie- 
donostzeff, must have been almost entirely derived from 
the contemplation of those by whom he was surrounded,— 
that is, from the spectacle of the Court. Yet in a very 
special sense 'Trepoft summed up the insufficiencies of the 
atmosphere which he breathed. His education was so 
poor that he could make five faults of expression in a 
single short telegram; and this lack of education 
represented a real natural defect. He was by nature, 
as by circumstance, the foe of intelligence. He had no 
kind of political insight, nor any practical and positive 
policy. We may almost picture him as the Javert 
so admirably drawn by Victor Hugo,—the man who is 
loyal to his instincts throughout, but is confounded 
and nonplussed by that curious inversion of right | 
and wrong which confronts him in all his long 
struggle against society, and ultimately forces him to 
an untimely and unhappy end. Javert finds that he 


TTT 

i spent his life in doing “his duty,” and therefore in 

oing mischief. 

Trepoff, like Robespierre, might have lived with 

“ta . profit 

to his fellows. He was in no sense a leader, a great m 
a Strafford ; and in his success, as in his failure he = 
only been the plaything of the spirit of histime. It was the 
same force that brought about his elevation. Two kindred 
causes combined to give him “his chance,”— a chance 
which he ought never to have had. “In the reign of 
Alexander IIT.,” said a former courtier, “ at least there was q 
man. We were all kept in our places. Of course there wera 
Court intrigues; but at least the game was fairly open.” 
But in the present reign the Court circle has’ become 
narrower and narrower, and more and more isolated from 
wll knowledge of the nation; and there followed an 
increasing demoralisation of the Court which was accom. 
panied by a complete disorganisation and demoralisation 
of the bureaucracy. “ We are asked,” said a notable 
reactionary, “to give three cheers for autocracy; but 
what we are really cheering is oligarchy.” The game of 
wirepulling, the habit of trying to catch the first puff of 
a Court breeze,—these are not practices that develop tho 
backbone; and among the degenerates a man of very 
moderate powers, if tolerably whole-hearted, might pass for 
a great man. Meanwhile, of course, the importance of the 
police to the Court increased daily. But there was another 
and a much more curious development. The old broad Slayo. 
phil creed of Katkoff, which claimed that Russia should 
work out her own salvation independently of the ideas of 
the “rotten West,” had also degenerated into the party 
formula of a small band of high-placed persons. The 
policy of crushing Poles, Finns, and Germans was one 
of the chief articles in the Government programme. And 
when these new Slavophils found themselves in a hopeless 
minority in their own country, they did not scruple to use 
the weapons of propaganda and violence to keep them- 
selves in power. Such was the sinister activity of Zubatoff ; 
such was the origin of the pogroms. Of course, if the 
Government thus declared war on the majority of its 
subjects, the crude instruments of power, uneducated and 
unthinking officers and policemen, came to have an adven- 
titious political importance. General Trepoff, as City 
Prefect of Moscow under the Grand Duke Sergius, was 
typically one of these instruments. Like his father, he 
stood fire many times in the defence of what was called 
“autocracy”’; like his father, he was one of the last out- 
posts of a system that was corrupt and refused reform. 
The student who discharged five shots at him at the 
Nicholas Railway Station trembled all over as he shot; 
but ‘Trepoff never moved a muscle. And to such an 
instrument the Court naturally resorted when the events 
of January, 1905, proved that it had a great national 
movement to deal with. Trepoff was named Dictator, at 
first of St. Petersburg, and then, practically, of all Russia. 
His instructions “not to spare the cartridges” showed 
what measure of policy was to be expected from him. 

Under such a man the dissolution of the Government 
only proceeded the faster. After ‘'sushima the very namo 
of bureaucrat came to be a term of abuse; all over the 
country the police, who had so far enjoyed an artificial 
immunity, became the mark for any one to fire at. 
Yet it is precisely these months that are characterised 
by the practically complete absence of all Govern- 
ment policy. Several of the Ministers were actively 
engaged in drafting reforms; yet these drafts proved to be 
so full of limitations as to make one doubt whether tho 
work were ever serious at all. ‘I'he Ministry, as a whole, 
was constantly contradicting itself. Any Minister had 
always been free to try to oust his colleagues ; but at least 
the Assistant Ministers had so far been subject to their 
respective chiefs. But now the variances inside the Goveru- 
ment received official sanction. General Trepoff, as Assistant 
Minister of the Interior, with complete control of the police, 
was made quite independent of the Minister of the Interior; 
he could and did report to the Emperor separately and in @ 
sense opposed to the views of his nominal chief. There 





already existed a similar dualism in the police of the Empire. 
The ordinary police are subject to the local Governor ; but 
the gendarmes, or political police, receive all their instruc- 
tions from St. Petersburz, and at the same time can compel 
the ordinary police to help them to execute those instruc- 
tions. The Governors are under the Minister of the Interior ; 
and, as thev have no hold over the gendarmes, clearlv the 
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gaity of the administration can only be preserved by 
“control which the Minister exercises over his 
the tant. When this control was formally abolished 
-— case of Trepoff, the Governors found them- 
. be powerless; one of them, Prince Urusoff, 
be the tool of Trepoff, resigned his post, 
«ecause,” as Was generally said, “ now, a police sergeant 
had been put over him.” The whole nation felt itself as 
puch affronted as we should if a man with purely police 
antecedents were made Dictator of England. The Emperor 
jerives his importance simply and solely from the fact that 
he is taken to represent, Russia ; yet he never made 80 
nk a confession that he was quite unrepresentative of 
his people. As to Trepoft 8 policy, it was almost entirely 
oe of prohibition. After the forbidden Congress of 
July 19th-21st, 1905, M. Golovin, one of the Liberal leaders, 
called on General Trepoff and handed to him copies of 
the resolutions and of the famous “ Appeal to the People. 
The General, who does not seem to have contemplated the 
chance that his orders would be disobeyed, found no 
answer at all. His only positive contribution was the 
further development of the policy of violence. It was now 
that Comisaroff, a gendarme, began his sinister work of 
circulating from the Police Department itself the monstrous 
“appeals” which led to the pogroms. When in October 
the whole Ministry, and with it General Trepoff, were 
jismissed in consequence of a storm of national indig- 
nation, pogroms were started simultaneously in Kieff, 
(dessa, Revel, Minsk, and Kharkoff; and there are on 
record telegrams which countenance this policy, and which 
bear the signature of General Trepoff. 

The dismissal of Trepoff only signalised a still further 
widening of the gap between the official Government and 
the unofficial. ‘Trepoff still had friends in the new 
Ministry, such as M. Durnovo. But he himself, as 
the chief police officer for the defence of Peterhof, 
beame more frankly than ever a “ Pretorian.” By 
him the Palace was surrounded with a triple guard 
of spies, soldiers, and policemen, and the last possi- 
bilities of communication between the Sovereign and 
his people were cut off. Peterhof became more than 
ever an island of fable. Even the successive Ministers— 
Witte, Goremykin, and Stolypin—could never have the 
access to the Sovereign which was always open to Trepoff ; 
and as to the Duma, even the Speaker, M. Muromtseff, 
never got more of an audience than something like 
half-an-hour in the company of a number of guests at a 
State banquet. There is little doubt that Trepoff in his 
last months of life, in spite of the frequent attacks designed 
against his person, opposed the policy of dissolving the 
Duma. He is said to have even spoken in favour of a 
“Cadet” Ministry. But the very prominence assigned to 
him as a belated advocate of reform only shows up the 
darkness of the atmosphere in which such a man could be 
represented as one of the chief champions of “ Liberalism.” 
It was only at the Court that Trepoff could ever be taken 
for a Liberal. 

Though it is not a great man who has disappeared, the 
world anxiously asks who will succeed him. The answer 
issimple. There are, even in the Court circles, a number 
of men who have as much ability. Perhaps one of these 
“watchdogs” may, given the opportunity, display an 
equal amount of will-power. At least there are many who 
are fully as much devoted to their Sovereign. But there 
can be no hope for the Russian Government until an end 
is put to that doctrine of fear and suspicion which was 
personified by Trepoff. His only lawful successor as 
counsellor of the Sovereign is the Russian people, speak- 
ing by the mouth of its chosen representatives, and acting 
through a responsible Ministry. 
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OUR DIFFICULTIES IN CHINA. 


WE cannot think the Anglo-Chinese quite wise in 

their treatment of the Government of Peking. It 
is quite natural that they should dislike that Government, 
for their business in China is to secure profit for them- 
selves and commerce for their country ; and as those are 
not the objects of the Government of Peking, they con- 
stantly come into collision with it. They know that the 
governing group round the Imperial Court have plans and 
objects of their own, and they roundly accuse them of 





faithlessness and corruption. ‘They cannot bear to see 


“concessions” that are just beginning to be profitable 
bought back, or to hear that other concessions have been 
granted, under Ambassadorial pressure, to speculators 
from rival nations. 
British Foreign Office should not be more zealous in 
promoting their schemes, and would if they could in every 
dispute summon the British Fleet to exact the fulfilment 
of bargains, which Peking no doubt in many cases has 
made and, unconsciously or of design, has broken. In 
China, as everywhere else, they think that the view which 
the British take of any position is the only reasonable 
view, and wish that their Government should give the 
half-civilised Ministers of China its orders, and if they 
are not obeyed, should in some way, the more open the 
better, punish the disobedience. 
they have a good case, as they appear to have in the 
matter of Sir Robert Hart's official position, they press 
it without considering either local expediency or the 
international situation, and condemn the Government at 
home for its moderation, as if moderation and weakness 
were always the same thing. 
consider, ought to “insist” on their view, and never reflect 
that if China is obstinate, Great Britain must either wage 
a most inconvenient war or recede amidst the sneers of 
a watching world. 
have a bad case, as they have often had in the matter 
of concessions, they rail at the Foreign Office as if its 
business were to collect their debts or insist that their 
transactions should be profitable. 
attitude, which is revealed in every telegram, is to keep up 
a perpetual irritation at Peking that will in the end pro- 
duce consequences which those among them who can reflect 
and foresee something of the future are very far from 
desiring. 
of pin-pricks” 
entente cordiale between France and Great Britain an 
impossibility. 


They cannot understand why the 


Whenever, therefore, 


Sir Edward Grey, they 


When, on the other hand, they 


The effect of this 


Their action, in fact, involves that “ policy 
which so nearly rendered the existing 


The truth is that the Chinese Court is one of the 


proudest in the world, honestly believing itself to be 
without a rival in dignity or in resources, or in a kind 
of divine right to primacy among the nations. 
impatient of threats from merchants as we once were of 
threats from French Colonels ; and though, owing to a long 
tradition of military weakness, it finds evasion and trickery 
easier than defiance, it would, if it dared, prefer to wrap 
itself up in a kind of deaf pride and leave the barbarians 
to complain as long as they pleased without result. 
over, it is in process of altering its policy. 
hitherto considered any appeal to force as vulgar and 
violent ; buf the success of the Japanese, both in importing 


It is as 


Me re- 


It has always 


Western civilisation and winning battles, has acted in 
Peking as the solvent of those old prejudices. ‘The states- 


men who govern, forced by the wounded pride of their sub- 
jects, who rage at their submissiveness, are willing to accept 


“reforms,” but intend by reforms something very different 
from the meaning usually assigned to the word in Europe. 


They are not seeking to widen the area of liberty, or to 


limit the semi-divine claims of the Throne, or even to 
extinguish the corruption which they have tolerated for 
ages as the easiest means of filling what we Europeans call 
“the Civil List.” They are seeking rather for more inde- 
pendence,—that is, for better means of defying or punish- 
ing pressure from the barbarian world. If they could but 
secure an Army and Fleet like that of Japan, they would 
be content to leave all other reforms unsought. Nor is it 
certain that their subjects have widely different ideas. 
The “ Boxer” movement, which was a spontaneous as well 
as a fierce one, was not a movement for more liberty, or 
more justice, or even lighter taxation, but was an effort 
to compel the Court to rid itself of the foreigner and 
his influence. It is an Army, not a Constitution, which 
the Governor-General of Pechili is striving to found, 
and it is by no means clear that he will not succeed in 
founding it. ‘Some European observers say his new forces, 
a hundred and twenty thousand strong, are extremely 
well drilled, fairly officered, and provided with all neces- 
sary munitions. The numbers of the new Army are, 
of course, inadequate to any great enterprise; but its 
expansion is substantially a question of money, other 
Governors-General being perfectly willing, if cash can be 
found, to raise armies, which, to begin with, will make 
them safe against insurrection. China has large un- 
developed resources, and a mobile Army, even though 
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small, is a most efficient instrument for raising taxes. The 
Court, too, has had two experiences which have dissipated 
many of its lurking fears. It used to dread Russia exceed- 
ingly; and it has seen the Russian armies driven back by 
Mongols like its own subjects, men, indeed, whom it has been 
taught by tradition to regard as the inferiors of Chinese. 


At the same time, it has found that its own ability | 


to fly is a formidable instrument of defence. It saw 
quite as clearly as the European statesmen that a 
march on Si-ngan from the coast was a more dangerous 
enterprise than Europe would consent to undertake. 
Within a few years, therefore, the Army of China may be 
increased to hulf-a-million of men, and an invasion of the 
country will be as nearly impossible as, ever since the 
retreat of 1812, the invasion of Russia has been held to be 
by all serious soldiers. With that force the Court will 
feel safe, and every grandee of a foreign Ambassador 
will be reduced to a kind of glorified disputant on inter- 
national law. 

Now is this new situation, which they themselves 
will allow to be possible, one that the Anglo-Chinese 
desire? They would at once repudiate the suggestion ; 
but in that case, where is the wisdom of irritating a 
Government morbidly sensitive to external pressure and to 
abusive description? Let us grant for the moment that 
this Government is corrupt, and is anxious to cheat those 
who have obtained the concessions out of their just reward. 
But is anything gained by treating its Ministers as if 
they were merely greedy defaulters? They may be that— 
we hold no brief for the Chinese, whose notion of upright- 
ness is not ours—but they are also proud people who 
sincerely desire that if railways or canals or mines can be 
made to pay, the control of those “ instruments of civilisa- 
tion ” should remain in Chinese hands. The statesmen of 
the Canadian Dominion are very eager for the development 
of their vast territory ; but can we imagine their approving 
the ownership of the Canadian Pacific Railway, or of the 
new mines just discovered in British Columbia, by 
Frenchmen or Germans, or indeed anybody except 
Canadians? We are no believers in the equality of 
races; but still, we can understand that the Chinese— 
at least as long as they remain unconquered—are deter- 
mined to keep the control of profitable public works in 
their own hands. 

But, it is argued, the Japanese are the allies of the 
British, the Chinese cannot keep them out, they will not 
draw back from the policy of the “open door,’ and the 
Chinese, therefore, cannot reach a position of absolute 
independence. That is possibly true; but the Japanese 
enjoy from Nature—that is, from their geographical 
position, from their racial affinities, and from their mode 
of living—superior advantages in trading with China which 
it is impossible to take away from them; and they are not 
bound to interpret the doctrine of the “open door” as 
involving for Europeans rights superior to their own. 
They are likely to insist that the “ open door” shall mean 
equality of opportunity, which the Anglo-Chinese, whether 
secretly or avowedly, would prefer to deny. The Anglo- 
Chinese idea of free trade is trade to be conducted with 
the European Governments as partners in the European 
firms,—the precise position from which the Chinese are 
now striving to shake themselves free. That they may 
succeed in their effort is patent to all impartial observers ; 
and they will not desist from that effort if they are 
constantly provoked by pressures which irritate their 
statesmen, and are interpreted by the mass of Chinamen 
as attempts to levy tribute. That interpretation may 
be most unfair—it is certainly unfair when it induces 
Peking to break its pledged word—but still, even 
in business it is necessary to be politic and a 
little far-seeing, qualities which those who inspire the 
telegrams constantly pouring into Europe, and con- 
stantly demanding the exhibition of superior civilised 
force as a makeweight in all commercial transactions 
between Europe and China, seem, to us at least, very often 
not to display. It is perhaps a little hard to expect 
merchants who are labouring to make fortunes under 
most unpleasant conditions to display much imagination 
as to the coming future; but still, in China, as elsewhere, 
it is well to reflect, and endeavour not to be blinded to the 
right path by the shadow of the almost endless trees. 
After all, what we want in China is merely opportunity of 
brisk trade. 








———___*_ 
SOCIALISM AND LABOUR. 


M* KEIR HARDIE is both clear-headed 
frank. He knows what he wants, and he is oe 
afraid to give what he wants its true name. The a 
Party, if it follows his lead, will be an avowedl, 
Socialist party. It will be composed of none but Socialists 
and it will do its best to bring into the true fold 
all the organised labour of the country. At Saltcoats 
on Saturday last this policy was expressed in a resolutio 
congratulating the Independent Labour Party on its “on. 
compromising advocacy of Socialism and political inds. 
pendence,” and Mr. Hardie accepted this as conclusive 
proof that he and his colleagues had been successful jn 
“arousing the interest of young men in Socialism.” To 
be interested in a particular set of opinions is not quite 
the same thing as making those opinions your own, ay( 
even among those who gave a unanimous vote in favour of 
the resolution there were probably many who will subject 
it to more reconsideration than may suit Mr, Hardie’s 
views. Some one has said that universal suffrage would 
have no terrors if the franchise were not given until the 
voter was twenty-five years old. The four years between 
twenty-one and twenty-five are often years of unsettle. 
ment. We do not know the ages of the Saltcoats crowd 
but probably it was largely composed of very young men, 
Naturally, Mr. Keir Hardie’s hostility is mainly directed 

against the Liberal Party. A new and independent organisa. 
tion necessarily wishes to make its position clear, and it js 
of most importance to do this in the direction in which 
confusions and misunderstandings are most likely to arise, 
There can be no question which direction best answers to 
this description at the present moment. An alliances 
between genuine Conservatism and Socialism is likely to be 
of a very passing character. But to many people an alliance 
between Liberalism and Socialism seems the most natural 
thing in the world. Any divergence that there is between 
the two is held to be purely a matter of words or of pace, 
Liberals and Socialists call their objects by different 
names, and follow them up at different rates of speed, but 
in the end the two policies come to pretty much the same 
results. ‘This is a very common error, and for this reason 
Mr. Keir Hardie thinks it expedient to combat it. Between 
Socialism and Liberalism there is, he says, “a gulf fixed 
which cannot be bridged.” They are not two names for 
slightly varying forms of the same idea. They are kept 
apart by considerations quite as serious as those which 
stand between Socialism and Conservatism. Hitherto 
the Labour Party have dreamed of gaining their ends 
either by gradually getting control of the Liberal Party, or 
by playing Liberals and Conservatives against one another, 
and snatching alternate concessions from both. Mr. Hardie 
throws over both parties. The Labour Party of the future 
is to stand on its own legs, and to regard Liberals and Con- 
servatives as equally hostile. On this point we believe 
Mr. Hardie’s estimate of the situation to be quite just. 
Liberals are no more Socialists at heart than Conservatives 
are. They are equally indisposed to see land and capital 
become common property, or industry reorganised on an 
exclusively co-operative basis. It will be observed that 
Mr. Hardie no longer denounces capital. “We do not 
wish,” he says, “to do away with capital but with 
capitalists.” ‘This is a real advance on the time when 
the labourer was thought capable of doing without capital 
as well as without the capitalist. Now capital is to 
remain, only it is to pass into the hands of the labourers, 
and to be worked by them in co-operation. The abolition 
of private property, whether in the shape of land, or 
money, or machinery,—this is to be the end which the 
Independent Labour Party propose to themselves, and it 
is to be pursued in a way which shall be equally fatal 
to both the great parties that have hitherto governed 
England. Two parties, indeed, there will be again; but 
they will no longer be Conservatives and Liberals. They 
will be Socialists and Anti-Socialists. The latter will be 
made up of all who desire to retain property of any 
kind in private hands, the former of all who realise that if 
the people are to be free all property must belong to the 
community. The foundation of these changes is to be “a 
new conception of humanity.” Man is to be regarded as 
only accidentally imperfect, vice and crime as sufficiently 
accounted for by the presence of disease or unfavourable 
environment. 
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It is rather a descent from this ampler ether to the 
tion how Trade-Unions are to be inoculated with the 
~ trine. We do not deny that if Mr. Keir Hardie 
br in his mission the Labour Party will wear 
" ore heroic aspect than heretofore. At present 
Fe frankly self-interested. It is no worse in this 
respect than any other body of men united by a 
common purpose. The landed interest, the manu- 
facturing interest, the shipping interest, have not in 
the past been a whit less selfish or a whit less disposed 
to subordinate the community to their own special ends 
than the Labour Party is to-day. Indeed, the Labour 
Party has the advantage over the others that it is very 
much more numerous. It is not, as its advocates some- 
times seem to think, the entire community ; but it is 
robably as large as all the rest of the other special interests 
ut together. Unfortunately, the consciousness of numbers 
does not necessarily breed consideration for those who 
differ from you, and in this respect the Labour Party has 
stil] a good deal to learn. “ Under Socialism, says Mr. 
Hardie, “ there will be freedom, there will be equality of 
opportunities.” If we may take the quite recent experi- 
ence of South Wales as any guide, the promised freedom 
will not extend to the conditions of labour. A man will 
not be free to stay outsidea Trade-Union. The conditions 
and the opportunities of his work must be those laid down 
for him by his Union. We are willing to concede that if 
a workman knew his own interest, he would join a Union 
of his own free choice. But this has no bearing on the 
fact that in many cases if left to himself he would not 
join one. In other words, he does not think that it is to 
his interest to do so, and freedom consists in being left at 
liberty to do what you think best for yourself. When the 
Czar tells his people that they will be better off without 
Parliamentary government he is perfectly sincere. More 
than this, he speaks the thoughts of some very able 
minds among his subjects. The flaw in the reasoning is 
that the Russian people are beginning to think that 
they are the best judges of what is good for them; 
and even if the event proves the contrary, they wish to be 
left to find out the truth for themselves. The Trade- 
Unionists who “ peacefully ” compel non-Unionists to come 
into a Union are playing the part of the Russian bureau- 
cracy. They are settling other people's affairs in the way 
they think most advantageous,—not for themselves, 
nothing of the sort, but for those on whom they are 
exercising compulsion for their own good. If the Socialist 
propaganda is to prosper, there must be a great deal more 
of this kind of liberty,—liberty to give to others, not what 
they want, but what in the opinion of the Labour bureau- 
cracy they ought to want. 

We do not know enough of what has been going on in 
South Wales to say on whom the blame must be laid. But 
it seems clear that the non-Unionists who have consented 
to join the Union needed and underwent a good deal more 
than moral pressure to briag them to the point. They 
were made to understand that if they cared to lead a quiet 
life and to gain the good opinion of their neighbours, it 
behoved them to abandon their independent position and to 
come into line with their fellows. Originality is not a 
popular quality in South Wales. So far as opinion goes, 
there is no remedy. The law cannot compel people to be 
neighbourly. But if the law is worth anything, it will 
restrain violent expressions of opinion, and protect a man 
in the peaceful doing of his own work in whatever way and 
with whatever companions he is minded to doit. Apparently 
the law has failed to achieve this in South Wales, possibly 
because the employers, in their anxiety to avoid a strike, 
were short-sighted enough to take no steps towards the 
protection of non-Unionists. If Mr. Keir Hardie gets his 
way, and Socialism becomes the accepted creed of the mass 
of Trade-Unionists—there is a long distance, we suspect, 
to be travelled before this end is gained—we shall hear a 
great deal more of this idea of liberty. The working man 
will be free to do what his leaders wish, and will be 
effectually prevented from doing what he wishes himself. 
We are entirely of Mr. Hardie’s opinion that against a 
Labour Party organised on these lines every other political 
party will have to fight their hardest. We do not so 
despair of Englishmen as to have any doubt as to the 
issue of the conflict. 








THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA. 

rPHE Cuban rising has come at a very awkward time for 

Mr. Roosevelt and the American Imperialists. The 
expansion of the United States beyond the limits of the 
Union has been sanctioned by the law, accepted by the 
Republican Party, and approved by the great majority of 
the American people. The Monroe doctrine, in its new 
interpretation by the President and Mr. Root, has met 
with general acceptance, not only in its country of origin, 
but among the statesmen of the Old World. But America, 
while she undertakes the work of policeman and caretaker 
of the Western Hemisphere, does not wish to have more 
trouble in the business than she can help. She has 
sufficient home problems to occupy her time, and for the 
present, at any rate, she has no desire to press unduly the 
rights she has claimed. There is a Congressional Election 
ahead, and neither party desires to complicate the issues. 
Further, she embarked upon her Imperial career with 
certain dogmas of policy, one of which was the virtue of 
self-government as a cure sooner or later for all civic ills. 
In the Philippines the application of this remedy has been 
indefinitely postponed; and though Mr. Bryan and a 
section of the Democrats keep demanding an instant grant 
of autonomy for these islands, the practical good sense of 
the nation counsels patience. But the dogma remains as 
an axiom of both parties, and in Cuba it has been put into 
effect. The Republican Government can point to Cuba as 
an illustration of the honesty of its purpose, and the 
Democratic Opposition has nothing to say in criticism. A 
prosperous Cuba is therefore satisfactory to one party as a 
proof of its efficiency in administration, since it was by its 
efforts that self-government was achieved; and the other 
party can only applaud an instance which gives point to 
its criticism of Philippine policy. But it is the essence 
of the Republican position to maintain that America’s 
experiments in State-making are justified by a certain 
constitutional capacity in the States themselves, and 
that her protectorate over the Latin-American States 
will not involve her in endless interference with 
their internal affairs, not to speak of friction with foreign 
Governments. Mr. Root has recently been travelling round 
South America, speaking everywhere words of commenda- 
tion, and sketching a rosy political future for these Latin 
peoples. But Cuba remains the test case of the whole 
policy. Her reconstruction after the war was a most 
creditable piece of administrative work of which Americans 
are justly proud. A recrudescence of anarchy is pleasing to 
neither party, but it is especially galling to the Republicans. 
If the Cubans are going to show themselves unfit to govern 
themselves, nothing remains but American intervention, 
which means occupation, and which spells in the last 
resort annexation. As one New York paper puts it, it is 
no part of United States policy to allow Cuba to sub- 
stitute one form of turmoil for another. 

It is not very easy to make out what happened there 
before the insurrection. On the whole, there seems to have 
been little distinction of principle between the two political 
parties. It was the old war of the “ Ins” and the “ Outs,” 
the ‘‘ Haves” and the “ Have-nots.” Latin Republics, in 
America at least, are too practical in their ways to allow 
of dogmatic strife. But the so-called “ Liberals,” who are 
now in insurrection, seem to have inclined to a more 
militant republicanism than the others, to have advocated 
complete autonomy, and to have objected to the right of 
intervention given to Washington by the Platt Amend- 
ment. President Palma, if all tales be true, had learned 
only too well the methods of American politics. He seems 
to have chosen Tammany as his model at the elections 
last September, with the result that the Gomez Party 
abstained from the polls,—a proceeding which in Latin 
America usually means an intention of appealing to a 
sterner arbitrament. Since his election the President has 
scarcely been discreet in his use of power, and the Opposi- 
tion complain that under him Parliamentary government 
is a farce, and that every office is held by his friends. We 
do not know what truth there is in these reports, but they 
form the only reasonable explanation of the action of the 
revolutionaries. For the insurrection is not a mere rising 
of a few desperate men; it is virtually civil war between 
the Government and the Opposition. Responsible 
Congressmen went post-haste to General Guerra’s camp, 
and the insurgents have from the beginning been consis- 
tent in their demand for the President's resignation and a 
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new Election. It is difficult to say with whom the balance 
of popular sympathy rests; but the increasing numbers in 
the rebel camp, and the ease with which they have over- 
run the country, suggest that they have a strong following 
in the nation. President Palma is a self-confident man, 
he has persuaded his Congress to give him large extra- 
Constitutional powers, and he is believed to have a full 
‘Treasury. But he has confessed himself unable to protect 
the lives and property of foreigners even in the capital 
city, and it was only the landing of the United States blue- 
jackets on Thursday week which saved Havana from 
seizure. If the world made a ring round the combatants 
and left them to fight it out, there are at least even chances 
that General Guerra would win. 

But such a course is obviously impossible. There are 
valuable foreign interests in Cuba which are being ruined 
by the anarchy, and America, who launched the young 


Republic, could not permit it to steer straight for the | 


rocks. President Roosevelt has acted with promptitude 
and discretion, and the comments of the American Press 
make it clear that he has the full approval of the nation. 
He has refused to take sides either with the powers that 
be or the powers that wish to be. He has landed blue- 
jackets to protect American citizens, not to support 
President Palma. But he has also given the Cuban 
Minister at Washington some very plain-spoken advice 
about the affairs of the island. Cuban independence, he 
says, depends upon the capacity which the Cubans show 
for self-government, and on that alone; and he advises all 
Cuban patriots to remember that “the only way in which 
they can preserve the independence of the Republic is to 
prevent the possibility of outside interference.” America 
has no desire to intervene, but intervene she must if 
anarchy is to continue. Meantime, he has sent Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Bacon to Havana as special representatives to 
assist in bringing about the cessation of hostilities. And, 
like a wise man, he shows the mailed hand peeping through 
the glove, for by Wednesday he had a fleet of warships in 
Cuban waters which at any moment could have put four 
thousand Marines on shore. 

So far as we can judge, the two parties are willing to 
make terms, and we may be confident that under Mr. 
J'aft’s guidance they will be the best possible in the 
circumstances. The insurgents demand President Palma’s 
resignation and a fresh Election; and President Palma 
will probably be persuaded to base his continuance in 
oflice on the verdict of the polls. Whatever may happen 
at these elections, at any rate the main grievance of 
the “ Liberals” will be removed. But is there in all 
this any real guarantee of peace? A “Liberal” Ministry 
is. certain to behave precisely like any other, and then 
we shall have President Palma heading an insurrection 
against it. A perpetual game of Box and Cox, where 
election by votes is followed by ejection or attempted 
ejection by arms, is not a cheerful prospect for 
the law-abiding citizens of the island. Is it likely 
that what President Roosevelt calls “the insurrec- 
tionary habit” will die out? If we may trust certain 
reports from Havana, both loyalists and insurgents 
desire annexation by America, and their little differences 
are an attempt to force her hand. For ourselves, we 
do not believe this, for Cuban patriotism, however mis- 
guided, is a real thing, and there is no question that 
many of those now in arms are bitterly opposed even to 
such American rights as exist under the Platt Amend- 
ment. But among the property-owning and responsible 
classes there is an undoubted desire for annexation, since 
such people see no future for Cuba save under the rule of 
some power more capable of maintaining law than the 
embarrassed Ministries that may emerge from disorderly 
elections. The “insurrectionary habit,” they believe, is too 
deeply ingrained to die out of itself. There is probably 
much truth in these forebodings, and though President 
Roosevelt's prompt action has in all likelihood postponed 
a crucial question a little longer, his country is not done 
by any means with Cuba and her patriots. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN AUSTRALIA. 
N February 27th, 1905, Lord Northcote, as Governor- 
General of the Commonwealth of Australia, issued 
a Royal Commission empowering the Hon. A. Chapman, 
as Chairman, with Sir J. L. Bonython and other Members 





i 
| of the Legislature, to inquire into (a) the working of the 
Old-Age Pensions Acts of New South Wales and Victoria. 
(b) the probable cost of, and the best means to be ado he} 
| for establishing, old-age pensions for the Commonweclth 

This inquiry was a continuation of one commenced by » 
Select Committee of the House of Representatives in 1904 
| which had examined three witnesses, all belonging to the 
| State of Victoria. The Commission has now presented its 
| Report, having held thirty-six sittings and examined sixty. 
| four witnesses, and that Report is an important document 
|The Report is unanimous; and it may be stated at once 
, that it recommends that old-age pensions be provided 
| throughout the Commonwealth, and be paid out of the 
Consolidated Revenue. The several qualifications to this 
recommendation we shall consider later on. We now 
| proceed to state the effect of the evidence relating to the 
| working of the existing Acts. 

The Commissioners report that in New South Wales 
| the maximum pension is 10s. per week, reducible in the 
| case of married people to 7s. 6d. each per week, and also 
| reducible by the amount of all independent income over 
| those sums, and by one-fifteenth of the capital value of 
| property exceeding £50. There are 22,000 pensioners, 
| receiving £508,000 per annum, and the cost of administra. 
tion is £19,936. In Victoria the maximum pension is 8s, 
| per week, reducible by the amount of all independent 
| income over 2s. per week, and by 6d. per week for every £10 

capital value of property exceeding £75. There are 11,452 
| pensioners, receiving £205,000 per annum, and the cost of 
| administration is £1,699. In New Zealand, as to which 
| information was furnished to the Commissioners by the 
|late Prime Minister, Mr. R. J. Seddon, the pension 
is 10s. per week, reducible by all independent income 
exceeding £34, and by one-tenth of the capital value of 
property exceeding £150. There are 11,770 pensioners, 
receiving £325,000 per annum, and the cost of administra- 
tion is £3,936. 

The Commissioners observe that “a very deserving class 
of persons have availed themselves of the pensions offered. 
Many of these pensioners had shared in the work of 
developing the resources of Australia, but had, through a 
variety of causes, been reduced to a condition bordering on 
destitution. As the recipients of old-age pensions, such 
persons have, as they deserved, had their circumstances in 
their declining years rendered more comfortable.” This 
may be; and it may possibly point to a circumstance of 
differentiation between new countries and old; but it is 
not the whole of the case. The Friendly Societies of New 
Zealand are already finding that the provisions made by 
Government for workmen’s compensation and old-age 
pensions are influencing many in not joining their lodges, 
and are thus discouraging the movement for self-help 
(see the Oddfellows’ Magazine, September, 1906, p. 468). 
In New South Wales fraudulent claims have been made and 
allowed ; children in good circumstances have been relieved 
from the obligation of supporting their parents; even a 
husband established his claim to a pension, on the ground 
that he had previously settled all his property upon his 
wife; and a costly, frequently inconclusive, and always 
irritating system of inquiry into claims for pensions 
has been set up. In Victoria, according to a witness 
who is favourable to the system and anxious for its exten- 
sion, the present method excludes many deserving persons 
from pensions, and its restrictions are a discouragement to 
thrift. Another witness testified that a large number of 
persons left the benevolent asylums to secure a pension, 
but found the pension insufficient, and went back. 
According to the evidence of a Magistrate of experience, 
“since the old-age pension system made its appearance, 
all effort at self-exertion has passed to the winds ; means 
or property were concealed or distributed, and those 
who had previously been maintained by their children 
were foisted upon the State.” A representative of 
the Friendly Societies stated that the Victorian Act 
of 1903 was distinctly discouraging to the exercise of 
thrift, inasmuch as it provided for depriving the widow 
or representative of a Friendly Society member, who had 
been a pensioner, of any sum payable by the Society at 
his death. 

It appears from the evidence of the Government Statist 
of Victoria that the pensioners in that Colony are only 
seventeen per cent. of the population above sixty-five 
years of age, while those in New South Wales are nearly 
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forty-four per cent. Nothing could show in a more striking 
manner the effect of different principles of administration. 
If New South Wales is right, Victoria must be depriving 
more people of pensions that ought to be paid to them 
than the whole number of actual pensioners. If Victoria 
jg right, New South Wales must be paying pensions to 
more than twice as many people as ought to have them. 
It is curious to observe that Sir Edward Hamilton's Com- 
mittee estimated the number of pensionable persons in the 
United Kingdom at thirty-two and a half per cent. of the 

ulation above sixty-five years of age. It would almost 
seem that they arrived at the golden mean between the 
parsimony of Victoria and the extravagance of New 
South Wales. One more remark may be made on this 
bead. Victoria has no Poor Law; and it seems that the 
only relief which its law affords to the aged and infirm 
js a sentence of imprisonment. A case was cited as 
having happened on September 23rd, 1905, of an old 
woman, without money or friends, and almost blind, who 
was sent to gaol for twelve months for the offence of 
having no visible means of support. 

The scheme recommended by the Commissioners for 
adoption throughout the Commonwealth is a maximum 
pension of 10s. per week from sixty-five years of age, or 
sixty in cases of permanent incapacity, to a person con- 
tinuously resident in the Commonwealth for twenty-five 
years (absence for not more than three years, or not more 
than six where the aggregate residence has been for fifty 
years, not to disqualify), who is a natural British-born 
subject of a white race, or has been for three years a 
naturalised resident, not being an aboriginal native. The 
payments to the pensioners to be made fortnightly through 
the Post Office. The administration to be by a Commis- 
sioner, with a Deputy-Commissioner in each State, and a 
Registrar in each district. Application for pension to be 
determined upon by a Commissioner on the recommenda- 
tion of a Magistrate, subject to appeal to a Minister of 
State. The Magistrate to hear the application in his 
Court, either openly or in camer’, and to take evidence on 
oath. The husband, wife, or child of a pensioner to be 
compellable to contribute to the pension. No pension to be 
granted which makes the aggregate income of the pensioner 
more than £52. One pound per annum to be deducted 
from the pension for every £1 over £26 derived from other 
sources, and for every £10 of the net capital value of 
property over £50 (or £100 where the property is a home). 
The Commissioners a!so recommend that the property of 
a pensioner at death should vest in an officer of the 
Government, and the “indebtedness on account of pension 
money paid” have priority over all other claims; and that 
pension money received from time to time should be a 
continuing charge on any land acquired by the pensioner 
before or after the receipt of the pension, netice of such 
charge to be recorded by the Registrar of Land Titles as 
from the date of grant of pension. Also that every 
pension should be subject to review, amendment, suspen- 
sion, and cancellation at any time by the authorities ; that 
if an applicant be proved to be of disreputable or intem- 
perate habits, the pension may be either refused or made 
payable through an agent; that if the same facts be 
proved against a pensioner, the pension may be either 
cancelled, or made payable through an agent, or one or 
more instalments of it be forfeited. Finally, it is recom- 
mended that a penalty should be imposed for supplying 
an old-age pensioner with intoxicating drink. 

We cannot but think that this last recommendation 
carries with it the condemnation of the whole system. It 
is surely a counsel of despair to say that a pensioner can 
only be saved from his innate propensity to spend his 
pension on “ intoxicating drink” by enforemg against him 
aprohibition not enforced against any other person. If a 
pensioner joins a social party, is the decanter which circu- 
ates among all the rest to be kept out of his reach lest 
the host should be found guilty of the crime of “supplying” 
& pensioner with intoxicating drink ? Is the proposal made 
in the interest of the Commonwealth Exchequer, and in 
the expectation that few would seek a pension burdened 
with a condition so unjust and so insulting? What 
becomes of the argument as to the deserving pioneers 
of the country’s resources if they are to be thus 
humiliated? If it 1s thought that something is due from 
the Commonwealth to those pioneers, it would surely be 
better that it should be voted to them in that capacity 








— 


than that they should receive it in common with every 
other person who is qualified by old age. 

We find no evidence in the Report before us that either 
the Colonial Legislatures or the Commonwealth Com- 
missioners have been more successful than was Lord 
Rothschild’s Committee in devising any proposals the 
inherent disadvantages of which do not outweigh any 
benefits they would confer on the classes in whose interests 
they were framed. There is no “broader humani- 
tarianism” than that which promotes self-reliance. 








EVE'S DIARY. 

N ARK TWAIN has been writing about the first 

woman, and thinking about the last (* Eve’s Diary,” 
Harper and Brothers, 2s. net). The modern American girl 
belonging to the moneyed class is the youngest, and perhaps 
the prettiest, of Eve's daughters. The American humourist 
thinks her like her prototype in the Garden of EJen. 
Accordingly he sets his heroine in the most primitive cireum- 
stances which the imagination—with the help of the Book of 
Genesis—can conjure up, and draws a picture, not of her 
twentieth-century surroundings, but of her very self. Eve, 
in Mark Twain’s parable, becomes suddenly conscious of her 
own existence and finds herself in Paradise. A woman has 
been created,—that is, a little American has grown up. She is 
self-conscious and self-absorbed; she is in love with ber own 
reflection in the water; yet she hardly knows what to make of 
herself. “TI feel like an experiment,” she says; but “if I am 
an experiment, am I the whole of it? No, I think not; I 
think the rest of it is part of it.” She is, she does not doubt, 
“the main part of it.” Yet she has some suspicions that her 
exalted position is precarious, “Some instinct tells me that 
eternal vigilance is the price of supremacy.” “The core and 
centre of my nature,” she writes in her diary, “is love of the 
beautiful, a passion for the beautiful.” Herein lies, we gather 
from her self-revelations, the key to her strength and her weak- 
ness, together with the explanation of her strange superficiality. 
She is endowed with an inexhaustible capacity for enjoyment. 
She is marvellously happy and diffuses happiness round her. 
On the other hand, to gain pleasure she will make most serious 
sacrifices, and even put up with a good deal of pain. All the 
great realities of life for ber are only splendid appearances. 
“The moon,” she writes, “got loose last mght, and slid down 
and fell out of the scheme—a very great loss,” for “ there 
isn’t another thing among the ornaments and decorations that 
is comparable to it for beauty and finish.” The worst of it is, 
she comments, “whoever gets it will hide it; I know it because 
I would do it myself.” She could, she believes, “ be honest 
in all other matters,” but “it would not be safe to trust me 
with a moon that belonged to another person and that 
person didn’t know I had it.” At first her eagerness for 
pleasure is checked by her want of experience. She makes 
long and fruitless journeys to get stars to put in her hair. 
She plays with fire because it is beautiful, burns her fingers, 
and learns the meaning of fear,—a terrible sensation, as she 
observes, the only one, perhaps, of which she would have 
desired to remain ignorant. Worldly wisdom is not slow to come 
to her,—for she is intensely receptive. “To-day,” we read,“ lam 
getting better ideas about distances.” At first “1 was so eager 
to get hold of every pretty thing that I giddily grabbed for it, 
sometimes when it was toc far off.” All is grist which comes 
to her mill. If she longs for the moon and the stars, she yet 
does not disdain the simplest pleasures. The love and com- 
panionship of animals delight her, especially when “the other 
experiment” is grumpy and will not talk. To be alone is 
misery to her. The beasts occupy her time. “ Animals,” she 
says, “ have the kindest disposition and the politest ways; they 
never look sour, they never Jet you feel that you are intrudiny, 
they smile at you and wag their tail, if they’ve got one, and they 
are always ready for a romp or an excursion or anything else 
you want to propose. They all talk, and they all talk 
to me; but it must be a foreign lunguage, for 1 cannot make 
out a word they say.” Adam, on the other hand, feels himself 
far more divided from the brute creation, and altogether much 
less at home in the world. His spirits are lower, his greed is 
greater “It has low tastes and is not kind,” she writes on 
the early leaves of her diary while Adam is still a stranger 
to her, still nothing but another experiment. “ Yesterday 
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evening in the gloaming it had crept down and was trying to 
catch the little speckled fishes that play in the pool, and I had to 
clod it to make it go up the tree again and let them alone.” 

Adam, she gives us to understand, does not climb up trees 
because his habits are arboreal, but because he wants to get 
away from her. Eve always wants to talk, and insists upon 
pursuing him. He does not like her at first because she 
interrupts his calculations about the crops. ‘He does not 
care for me,” she laments; “he does not care for flowers, he 
does not care for the painted sky at eventide—is there any- 
thing he does care for, except building shacks to coop himself 
up in from the good clean rain, and thumping the melons, 
and sampling the grapes, and fingering the fruit on the 
trees, to see how those properties are coming along?” 
Adam, on his side (the author interpolates a page or two out 
of his diary), is amazed at her versatility, and cannot 
imagine why any one should be interested in anything 
which is unproductive. He tries to remember that she is 
young, and to make allowances. The world to her, he says, 
is “a charm, a wonder, a mystery, a joy; she can’t speak 
for delight when she finds a new flower.” She raves about 
the shadows on the mountains, the colours in the sunset; but 
“none of them is of any practical value, so far as I see.” Then 
her restlessness fatigues him. “If sbe could quiet down 
and keep still a couple of minutes at a time, it would be a 
reposeful spectacle. In that case I think I could enjoy looking 
at her; indeed I am sure I could, for I am coming to realize 
that she is a quite remarkably comely creature.” 

It is a curious society which is represented by Mark 
Twain's Adam and Eve; and though he seems to think 
otherwise, we see very little that is primitive about 
them but their names. Tom Tiddler’s Ground would be a 
better description of their birthplace than the Garden of 
Eden. That a man should be absorbed in thoughts of gain 1s 
no new thing. The greater proportion of the world must 
always think chiefly of how to get its bread. What is new is 
that he should prefer to think of nothing but gainful labour, 
and should use all the advantages of civilisation to help him 
to return to the mental state of the man coerced by hunger. 
All the higher occupations of the mind he puts deliberately 
aside,—turns them over to the woman. She has heart and she 
has imagination; she is romantic and she makes love; but 
the taint of the commercial spirit rests upon her also. Her 
love of beauty is half of it love of possession: her genuine 
delight in Nature teaches ber much; but a large portion of 
that which passes for a passion for the beautiful is cupidity 
plus discrimination. She dreams of getting stars for her 
personal adornment, and admits that where the shining object 
of her desire is concerned she would not be deterred by any 
scruple of honesty. Without a thought for the morrow, she 
sets the wood on fire to see the blaze. The love of money lies 
at the root of both their characters. It is the foundation of 
her aesthetic distraction, as of his materialistic concentration. 
They are both the offspring of their surroundings, the children 
of a Pecuniary Paradise,—a lawless pair, whose ultimate fate 
may be prophesied from precedent. 





THE URBAN SENTIMENT. 

HE urban sentiment is growing rarer as time goes on, 
and cities spread into counties. Once it was a common 

note in our literature, as in all literatures; now it is a belated 
thing, with that slight air of coxcombry which attends any 
cult of a survival. Every one, of course, likes living in the 
town at certain seasons, just as every one hus a certuin love 
of the country. But just as the latter feeling does not make 
a man a true countryman, so the former is not the true urban 
sentiment. It is not a patriotic love of this or that city ; it is 
not a mere preference for tbe comforts of living in the 
heart of things; above all, it is not the soullessness 
which sees no beauty in a June meadow or a September 
moor. It demands a very open and alert mind and a 
high capacity for varied pleasures. Horace was sensible 
enough of the delights of his Sabine farm; but he was 
none the less urban to the core. If we were to define it other- 
wise than by negatives, we might call it a special zest for 
civilisation,—not civilisation as an abstract quality of the 
inind, but civilisation with all the small and intimate com- 
forts which man has devised to fend his life from the rude sim- 
plicity of Nature. It demands the historical sense, since it is 





especially concerned with man’s handiwork. It Sionaeseine 
attach itself to provincial cities, being metropolitan at — 
and emulous of the best that civilisation ean give. There are 
two ways of looking at the world. One is to reduce it to its 
simplest forms, to seek elemental things,—the austerity of 
Nature, the pains and pleasures of the greater human emotions 
to regard civilisation as a cloak over the face of truth rather 
than in itself a phase of it. The other is to hug close 
the thousand homely intricacies of man’s creation, to rejoice 
in variety rather than simplicity, in the humane rather than 
the cosmic. The first way will give us metaphysicians and 
certain sublime poets ; the second will give us humanists, and 
comedians, and those who deserve in a special degree the 
name of students of life. The urban sentiment is wholly at 
variance with metaphysics, loving civilisation to the exclu. 
sion of barbarism, and rejoicing in its dualism; but it has 
its own poetry, and it is first-cousin to the comic spirit. In 
these days, when it is all too rare, we welcome a writer like 
Mr, E. V. Lucas, who has so ample a share of it, In 
his “ Friendly Town” he showed that the spirit of great 
Londoners—Pepvs, Johnson, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Dickens— 
was not without its exponent to-day, and in his new 
book, “A Wanderer in London” (Methuen and Co., 
6s.), he has expounded the delights of the city with an 
enthusiasm and an insight which cannot be Overpraised. Mr, 
Lucas, indeed, differs from the urban eulogists of the past. 
The old Londoner believed that what he loved was eternal, 
and no anticipation of decay marred his enjoyment. But Mr, 
Lucas, standing in the midst of violent change, has something 
of the air of a last survivor, and it is an epitaph as much md 
an encomium that he pronounces. 

Tbe urban sentiment cannot exist where there is not 
quaintness and variety. A city of broad streets and uniform 
palaces could not call it forth, for it would bear too little 
impress of human moods. The glory of London is her 
disorder. Regent Street and Park Crescent are almost 
the only examples of her efforts on a large scale to achieve 
unity, and these are already losing it. Another mark of the 
feeling is its delight in the company of myriads of human 
beings, in the warmth, confusion, even in the grubbiness which 
such company entails. Hence it finds a genuine pleasure in 
fog and smoke which is not wholly aesthetic. “I know of 
nothing,” says Mr. Lucas, “ more bewitchingly lovely than the 
Serpentine on a still misty evening—when it is an unruffled 
lake of dim pearl-grey liquid, such stuff as sleep is made of. 
St. James's Park at dusk on a winter’s afternoon, seen from 
the suspension bridge, with all the lights of the Government 
offices reflected in its waters, has less mystery but more 
romance. It might be the lake before an enchanted castle.” 
Another trait is that it is without jealousy. It possesses all 
London, so it has no need to sigh after what it has already 
got. Ina charming passage Mr. Lucas discusses what houses 
he would choose to live in, in the correct urban style of the 
rich owner who does not act upon his preference only because 
he is already contented. Again, it demands a mind stored 
with minute knowledge. To the true Londoner every street is 
haunted, every corner recalls a vanished past. He knows that 
Mayfair is so called from the fair that used to be held every May 
where Curzon Street now stands; he knows the story of the 
highwayman and the Berkeley Street passage; he knows that 
in the Tottenham Court Road there is still a tobacconist who 
has a wooden Highlander on the pavement in front of his shop. 
He must love also all places of public entertainment, theatres, 
music-halls, gardens, shows ; and Mr. Lucas becomes almost 
lyrical in his chapter on the merits of certain music-hall 
performers. He must have an eye for all that is old, quaint, 
significant, all the properties with which the human comedy 
can be played. Here is a passage from Mr. Lucas very 
typical of the spirit :— 

“The saddest change in the shops of Londen is in the chemists: 
the greatest, in the tobacconists. There must now be a 
tobacconist to every ten men of the population, or something near 
it, and many of these already save the purchaser such a huge 
percentage that a time must be coming when they will pay us to 
buy tobacco at all. The new tobacconists are in every way un- 
worthy of the old: they know no repose, as a tobacconist should ; 
they serve you with incredible despatch and turn to the next 
customer. ‘To loiter in one of their shops is beyond consideration, 
and no Prince Florizel could be a tobacconist to-day, unless be 
was prepared for bankruptey. Of course there are still a few 
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\d-fashioned firms on secure foundations where a certain leisure 
old-ft engi “ie . : 

ay be observed ; but it is superficial leisure. I feel convinced 
m: ‘ : . Parra 

that below stairs there is a seething activity. 


And here is another :-— 

«Will there ever come a mixer of hot and kindling beverages 

who, perhaps taking a Dickensian name, W ill wean the world from 
gp undiscriminating devotion to whisky? Pineapple rum hot, 
with three lumps—nowhere now can one drink this fragrant 
concoction. And the other pleasantly-sounding comforters with 
hich Mr. Pickwick and his friends and the people they met on 
the top of coaches were wont to make themselves happy and 
aromatic—where are they? All past, with the stage coaches 
and the post-chaise. This is an age of champagne and whisky, 
motor-cars aud religious novels. Mr. Pickwick and his leisure 
and his punch are no more.” 
Mr. Lucas confesses that he is not interested in savagery or 
primitive man. “Not till the Egyptians baked pottery 
divinely blue and invented most of civilisation’s endearing 
ways did the world begin for me.” The urban devotee is 
desperately civilised, and he loves especially the little things 
of civilisation. ‘‘ Perhaps,” as Mr, Lucas says of Pepys, “he 
wins his pre-eminence rather by his littleness, for to be a 
Londoner in the highest one must be rather trivial, or at least 
interested in trivialities.” 

It is characteristic of the writer that he is most at home in 
the City, where things do not rapidly change. For it is 
increasingly difficult to be a Londoner. In the old days 
when the area was small it was easy to know and love 
the city as a whole, but now that it has become a 
country in itself the sentiment quails before the geographical 
yastness. Moreover, the romance of London is altering 
its character. As Mr. Lucas points out, Stevenson is to blame 
for dissociating romance from quaint places and planting it 
boldly in the citadel of the commonplace. In the “ New 
Arabian Nights” there is no urban sentiment. London is 
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confusion suggested by these comments had been permitted 
to prevail in them. The passage, however, does not appear 
nearly so striking, considered as a sign of the average know- 
ledge of natural history of the time, when we remember that 
at the date of Clarissa’s creation men of some cultivation were 
still accepting as worthy of investigation, if not of immediate 
credence, such stories as the hatching of the barnacle geese 
out of the barnacles on a ship's bottom, or on the fabulous 
“barnacle tree.” “The Gentleman's Recreations,” a fine book 
of sport published about the end of the seventeenth century, 
and showing on its author's, or compiler’s, part much real 
acquaintance with some of the sports of the time, is most 
remarkable in some points of natural history, gravely telling 
its readers, for instance, that there are two sorts of badger, 
the dog badger and the hog badger, of which the former has 
paws like a dog, but the latter has cloven feet like a hog. 
There are many interesting illustrations in the book, but un- 
fortunately a lifelike portrait of the diabolical cloven-hoofed 
badger is not given. It almost goes without saying that the 
common account of the badger, as having the legs on one side 
of the body shorter than those of the other, is repeated in all 
good faith in this very illuminating work; and the simple 
consequence is recorded that in order to “level up,” so to speak, 
this inequality of natural gifts, the badger will always go 
along a rut if be can find one—that is to say, with his long 
pair of legs down in the depth, and his shorter pair on the 
level surface—or else along the side of a steep bill, of course 
with his longer legs on the ower part of the bill. What was 
supposed to happen to the poor beast when his business or his 
pleasure required that he should come back, in the opposite 
direction, along the same hillside, we are not informed : it must 


| have been a very singular and lopsided progression. Obviously 
| all this pleasant fable came from the badger’s habit of rolling 


heavily in its gait on legs which, in the present century at all 


| events, are equally short on both sides of its long body. 


taken because it is a vast congeries of people, but New York or | 


Glasgow would have done nearly as well. And more and more 
the city is parting with its urban character, and becoming 


new, rational, utilitarian ; and its romance is losing its historic | 


and picturesque trappings, and becoming daily more elemental. | 


It is ceasing, in other words, to be in any special sense the 
romance of civilisation. Urban sentiment, oddly enough, is 
nore likely in the future to attach itself to country places, 


and the Londoner of to-day will be the countryman of 


It isa far step in knowledge, though not so very far in point 
of time, from these fables to the sane observations of Gilbert 
White of Selborne. He was a real Nature lover and student, 
yet some even of his comments make us smile now. It is very 
well known that he deemed the question whether swallows 
spent the winter in under-water hibernation quite worthy of 
serious consideration. It has been conjectured that the 


, origin of this very curious opinion was the frequent habit 


to-morrow, since in the country that type of civilisation he 


seeks may still be found. One may see something of an 
allegory in the removal of old Temple Bar from Fleet Street 
to adorn a quiet country park. And Mr. Lucas himself seems 
half conscious of the change, for when he looks from the dome 
of St. Paul’s it is not the city that he describes, but the 
roads running south and west to the green fields. 





NATURAL HISTORY IN EARLIER AGES. 
Eger is a great vogue at the moment, and a vogue 

which is likely to endure, for all kinds of “ Nature 
study.” On the one side there is the taste for gardening, 
which is almost universal, yet is quite modern in its British 
universality; and on the other there is all that delectable 
study of the wild creatures and wild flora which is suggested 
by the “Arbor Day” in America and by the Nature classes 
and so on in our country. The vogue is likely to endure 
because it is so good, so healthy, and adds so much to the 
pleasures of life. In the light of this popular interest in 
natural history which is so very general now, it is all the more 
astonishing to see the confusion and ignorance about all such 
subjects which prevailed in England quite a short while ago. 
It is recorded of Clarissa, as of a youthful prodigy of accurate 


of the swallow to dash down on the water after the flies,— 
usually of some aquatic species. Under cover of the splash 
which it occasions as it breaks the surface of the water in 
its swift dash, the eye of the observer is very apt to lose 
sight of the bird altogether, and the impression may be 
easily conveyed that it has really dived under the surface. It 
is perhaps rather a vain quest, but it is none the less 
interesting, to search for the origin of such popular fallacies ; 
but this particular explanation commends itself by a very 
apparent probability. The wonder begins when we think that 
a man so cultivated, and an observer so careful, as White 
should have been at all inclined to accept seriously such a 
fallacy as this. And yet, perhaps, we should not wonder so 


| greatly. The eye, as we have said, is easily deceived in this 


action of the swallows. Several facts may have lent colour to 
the notion, such as a single swallow, having failed, on account 
of some injury, to follow its mates over the sea, being dis- 
covered in winter in a comatose condition, which would 


| probably be due to the lack of insect food rather than directly 


to the cold. There is also the fact that bats actually do 
hibernate in a mass, after the fashion which swallows have 
been supposed to follow; and even that which at first sight 
appears to our better knowledge the crowning absurdity of 


| all, the idea of the birds maintaining life after so long a time 


observation, that in selecting subjects for her pencil “she | 


(untaught) observed, when but a child, that the Sun, Moon 
and Stars never appeared at once; and were therefore never 
to bein one piece; that bears, tigers, lions were not natives 
of an English climate, and should not therefore have a place 
man English landscape; that these ravagers of the forest 
consorted not with lambs, kids, or fawns; nor kites, hawks or 


vultures, with doves, partridges and pheasants.” One is | 


almost disposed to regret, for the sake of the pictorial result 
to follow, that Clarissa bad this remarkable niceness of obser- 
vation, for certainly the pictures would be likely to gain a 
great deal in their interest and variety if the’ admirable 


passed beneath the water, loses much of its fantastic aspect 
when we consider the facts which are quite well known about 
the ability of animals to survive a very prolonged immersion 
in water during the strange trance of hibernation. It has 
been proved, we believe, though we have not witnessed, nor 
wish to witness, the experiment, that a hibernating hedgehog 
or dormouse can survive an immersion of some bours,—of 
more hours than it could endure minutes in a normal state. 
This is only one of many evidences that the condition of 
hibernation differs not only in degree, but almost in kind, 
from that of sleep. Neither condition is at all fully under- 
stood, but it is at least certain that hibernation bas 


such strange features that the umnder-water bLibernation 
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of swallows, which White thought to be worth serious 
attention as a hypothesis, is hardly more extraordinary 
than some of them. In its origin it was no doubt 
popular, like so many other beliefs which survive among 
the country folk even to this day, although they do not any 
longer attract cultivated observers. Such is the idea that the 
cuckoo turns into a sparrowhawk in the winter. The likeness 
between the two birds is the only possible excuse that we can 
imagine for this delusion, which is widely spread ; and one 
wonders how those who hold it reconcile it with the 
simullaneous appearance of the two birds in summer, for 
though the cuckoo disappears in winter, there is no summer 
disappearance of the sparrowhawk such as the theory seems 
to demand. In Ashdown Forest, in Sussex, and probably in 
many other parts, there is a fallacy, perhaps restricted now to 
children, that an old woman keeps the cuckoo caged all the 
winter and lets it out in the summer. Probably the origin 
of this was a cuckoo clock; but the theory requires that the 
old woman should bave many cages, for the number of cuckoos 
in the Forest Ridge district of Sussex is extraordinary. 

And if the state of ignorance which is revealed by such 
stories as those of the burnacle geese and hog badger and the 
rest of them is remarkable when it is viewed by the light of 
the modern popular fashion of Nature study which would 
make such fables impossible of belief, it becomes almost more 
remarkable still in the light of the accurate knowledge of the 
same subjects which is shown in some of the classical and very 
early works and writings. Certain physiological peculiarities 
of some of the cynocephalous apes were evidently known as 
long ago as the date of the Egyptian “Book of the Dead.” 
Aristotle knew, for he mentions the fact, that the honey-bee 
hardly ever visits more than one kind of flower in the course 
of one flight. This is a valuable provision for the flower, for 
while the bee is busy with its beneficent work of carrying the 
pollen of one flower to another, and so ensuring cross- 
fertilisation within the bounds of the species, the limits which 
are placed on its activity by the instinct confining it to one 
species during any one flight must be valuable in preventing 
a confusion and endless hybridisation, which would be the 
natural result but for this restriction. What the result on 
the honey and the stored pollen may be it is less easy to say, but 
it is only natural to suppose that this habit of the insect has its 
value in the life-scheme of its own kind. The point, however, 
of interest for the moment is that it is a habit which was 
known to Aristotle, though it is to Virgil that one turns most 
readily, with a vivid recollection of schooldays and a laborious 
progress through the Georgics, for classical information on all 
that concerns the bee. This piece of knowledge seems to have 
been preserved all through the dark and dense Middle Ages; but 
an item of natural history wisdom which was lost and has only 
lately been recovered is that which caused the octopus to be 
designed now and then on classical carvings with seven 
tentacles only. For a while the moderns thought that that 
was due to a masterly carelessness of the ancient artist, who 
so much more often showed his mastery by a consummate 
carefulness. It is only of comparatively recent years that it 
has been rediscovered that the octopus bridegroom parts with 
one of his eight tentacles as a wedding gift to his bride, and 
is therefore quite accurately represented with seven tentacles 


only, until Nature has repaired the loss by the growth of a | 


new eighth. It seems rather singular that although such 
subtle facts were within the familiar knowledge of the ancients, 
we find the savants of the Middle Ages gravely discussing 
the birth of birds from the fruits or flowers of a tree. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE FREE MAN OR THE BOUND MAN? 
(To rue Epirox or THe “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—I am one of those who will regret much that the success 
of the Spectator’s excellent Experiment has made you look 
with favour on the adoption of compulsion. It is an old, old 
story. We see something well and usefully done by voluntary 
means, and then we say to ourselves: “ Why take the trouble 
to persuade the few when it is so easy to compel all?” We 
forget that compulsion always carries in itself the seeds of its 
own destruction; that it erystallises into routine; that it 
separates the thing, whatever it is, from the active, living 











thought of th ion ; i 
for the shades gn a — ~ I fa 
g . ow, short-sighted, intey 
only on technical excellence, and unmindful of , 
the moral influences erected upon the mass of the 
(it is a curious and instructive fact how petiadbent en 
stupid we all in some cases may become when Pr 
compulsory powers in our hands); that after e 
it leaves the people themselves profoundly indifferent. that 
like all universal systems, it has no power to adapt itself ma 
power, owing to its bulk and complexity, to try emai 
—these great machines have conditions of their own and mm 
are often obliged to serve them quite as much as they corve Ms 
And lastly, like all the other evils of the world, after a time 
it provokes a strong reaction, it calls out in men’s hearts the 
galling sense of being treated like children, of being thought 
for and acted for by others, and then, peacefully or violently 
in fair weather or stormy weather, it is got rid of, and there ‘ 
one more force-system gone the way of all the rest, Look 
back on all the force-systems—there have been plenty and 
plenty of them—and judge if that same story does not slow! 
repeat itself in each case. The great truth looks us in the 
face, that we are neither wise enough, nor far-seeing enough 
nor scrupulous enough, ever to trust ourselves to use com. 
pulsion as a reforming instrument. 

May I add one small proposal? Would it be possible to 
gather the men together, with all those concerned in the 
Experiment, give them a dinner, and present them with some 
slight remembrance; like a framed photograph, of their camp 
life? Isuspect many of us would send our small contriby. 
tions to defray expenses, including the men’s tickets, 
Personally I could not attend; but I hope you will let 
some one say a few words in favour of voluntaryism as 
against the compulsion which wins so many adberents.—] 
am, Sir, &e., AUBERON HERBERT. 

Old House, Ringwood. 

| We are always glad to give a hearing to so courteous 
and thoughtful a critic as Mr. Auberon Herbert, but must 
defer our comment on the issues raised in his letter and in 
that which follows until our next issue.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


. UDperceiving 





THE “SPECTATOR” AND UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING. 
(To tne Eprtor ov tue “ Srecraror.”) 

Sir,— May the National Service League be allowed to con- 
gratulate you upon the successful termination of the important 
Experiment in national military training which has been 
carried out under your auspices, and at the same time to 
express its deep satisfaction at your statement that you have 
been convinced, by th» splendid results of that Experiment, of 
the enormous advantase to the nation which would acerve 
from making such training universal and obligatory for all 
young men (Spectator, September 15th)? That statement, 
coming from one who has hitherto been averse to compulsion, 
does honour to the public spirit and sincerity which the 
country has always associated with the Spectator. 


The fact that you are even more influenced by the immense 
improvement which this six months’ training has produced than 
by the military advantages which would acerue from universal 
military training in no way diminishes the value of your support 
for the principle of universality. 

While the National Service League has always urged that our 
purely voluntary methods have broken down as regards securing 
a great national reserve of trained men capable of supplying the 
necessary power of expansion to the Regular Army in time of war, 
it has constantly insisted upon the beneticial intluence which 
universal compulsory training would exercise by producing those 
qualities which, in peace no less than in war, confer upon the 
nation “ fitness to win.” 

As regards the military problem involved, the League agrees 
with you, Sir, that a six months’ training followed by five or six 
years’ training under Volunteer conditions, includiug a certain 
period in camp, would give us a true national reserve of trained 
men, and at the same time prove a valuable guarantee of future 
health and efliciency in civic life to those who undergo the 
training. 

here is only one point in your article with which we cannot 
agree. You hold that it is not practical politics at present to 
advocate the compulsory training of all youths between seventeen 
and eighteen for three months. What is practical politics? A 
reform enters upon the sphere of practical polities when there is 
a suflicient body of public opinion to support it. That public 
opinion is, I am glad to say, steadily and rapidly increasing. If 
the Spectator will put aside doubts and ditliculties, and join its 
efforts to those of the National Service League, public opinion 
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will ily demand that the Government shall take such action 
gs will give us a “ nation in arms,” the ideal at which we 
should aim. 
—I am, Sir, &c., GrorGE F. SHEE, Secretary. 


The National Service League, 
72 Victoria Street, S.W. 





NAVAL SUPREMACY AND NATIONAL SAFETY. 
[To Tue Epiror or THe “SrrcraTou.” | 
Srr,—In the Spectator of September 8th there is in a leading 
article this statement: “ To be surrounded by water makes a 
State infinitely more vulnerable to invasion than to be sur- 
younded by land, since all history shows that it is far easier to 
transport an invading force by sea, and to deliver a hostile blow 
at a nation’s vulnerable point, than it is to do so by land.” I 
would venture, Sir, to suggest that this view is not in its entirety 
correct, for it seems to me that history, far from showing that 
it is “easier to transport an invading force by sea, and to 
deliver a hostile blow at a nation’s vulnerable point, than it is 
to do so by land,” gives an opposite experience. For instance, 
in the wars between Prussia and Austria, between France and 
Austria, between France and Germany, as also in Napoleon's 
various attacks on Spain, Italy, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
there never was any very serious difficulty (except in Switzer- 
jand) in the advance of the invading forces; while if we look 
at the other side of the question—invasion across the seas— 
there is not one single instance, since the invention of quick- 
firing and long-range guns, of any successful landing in 
the face of real opposition. To quote the entry of the 
Saxons, the Danes, the Romans, or the Normans into 
England is not in the least to the point, for the con- 
ditions between then and now are completely altered. In 
those earlier days of our island story the population was very 
small, and a landing force required little more than the arms 
they bore. But the England of to-day has coasts teeming 
with people, guarded by Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers ; 
and further than this, no invading force would attempt to 
land—or at any rate would not bave much chance of success 
if it did land—had it not with it heavy guns, a large force of 
cavalry, and a supply of Service ammunition sufficient for a 
six weeks’ campaign. Then, again, how are the invaders to 
land their guns? You may lower these immense cannons 
into boats and launches, but any sailor will tell you that it is 
no easy matter to get such heavy pieces of ordnance out of 
the boats on to dry land; and as to landing horses in the 
face of opposition, this simply cannot be effected. I think, 
Sir, you will find that many of our best soldiers are of opinion 
that our being surrounded by water adds greatly to our 
immunity from the danger of invasion, though most certainly 
it is also a fixed article of sound belief that without a properly 
armed and instructed force ready to resist invasion it would 
be a poor look-out for Great Britain were an invasion ever to 
be attempted.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. F. P. Harcourt, Colonel. 
Junior United Service Club. 





THE AGITATION IN BENGAL. 
(To tHe Epiror or tue *‘Spectator.”] 
Srr,—May an old Bengal officer cordially join in your regret 
that so much prominence should be given to the futile agitation 
now being carried on in Bengal (Spectator, September 15th, 
p. 349)? Not enough is said of its farcical side, a feature due 
to the extraordinary want of humour shown by its leaders in 
and out of India. May I cite a recent instance? Mr, 
Banerjee had filed a suit for damages for illegal arrest 
against the Magistrate who suppressed the demonstration at 
Barisal. A day was fixed for the settling of issues in the case 
by the Barisal Civil Court, and on that day Mr. Banerjee 
duly arrived by steamer. His local supporters organised a 
torchlight procession in his honour. The Magistrate (the 
defendant in the case!) said he had no objection to the pro- 
cession, but thought torches would be dangerous in a thatched 
bazaar of bamboo shops. The processionists therefore bought 
one hundred hurricane lanterns of European manufacture 
(in spite of their Swadeshi principles!), and Mr. Banerjee’s 
supporters banished sleep from Barisal by the beating of 
tom-toms and shouting of “ patriotic” songs. Next day there 
was to have been a public meeting and other demonstrations 





in the Bell Park, a recreation-ground so called after Mr. 
Beatson-Bell, one of the most energetic Magistrates Barisal 
has ever known. I may mention that the use of the park was 
allowed by the Magistrate against whom Mr. Banerjee had 
filed his suit for damages. But next day rain fell with 
tropical violence, and out-of-door rejoicings and celebrations 
were impossible. Nevertheless the vernacular papers duly 
reported demonstrations which never occurred ! 

The object of all these foolish proceedings is simply to intimi- 
date or impress the authorities; and when it becomes clear that 
they fail to produce that effect, they will die out of themselves. 
I may mention that Mr. Banerjee seems to have behaved with 
commendable pluck in going to the rescue of a European 
gentleman and some Panjabis who were attacked by a mob in 
Calcutta three weeks ago as a consequence of the curious “ kid- 
napping scare,” of which those who are interested may read in 
the Indian papers. The men on the spot are keeping their heads 
and their tempers, and things are probably not nearly so bad 
as might be inferred from telegrams about isolated cases of 
turbulence. 

Perhaps one of the worst features of the agitation is the 
attitude taken up by the young Indians now studying in London 
or at Oxford and Cambridge. They associate almost entirely 
with the type of English people who choose to believe that India 
is misgoverned, impoverished, and ill-used. They are out of touch 
with what is really happening in India, and are encouraged by 
ignorant sympathisers to pose as defenders of an oppressed 
population. They do not know, poor lads (how should they ?), 
how uninfluential and discredited their well-meaning, but not 
well-informed, friends are. ‘The result is that they are going 
further even than such extremists as Sir Henry Cotton. At a 
meeting held at the Criterion Restaurant last Saturday to express 
regret at the loss to India of Mr. Justice Badruddin Tyabji and 
Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose, Sir Henry Cotton said that “ they had 
no sympathy with that extreme form of agitation which had gone 
so far as to urge the complete independence of India.” This remark 
was received with cries of “No, no!” from the young Indians 
present, and an Indian barrister who spoke subsequently asserted 
that “despotism seemed to have been transferred from the Pope 
and his priests to the Anglo-Indian autocrat.” It is impossible 
for any one who knows India not to smile at the spectacle of Sir 
Henry Cotton being rebuked by his young Indian friends for his 
political timidity. Personally, I regret that young Indians in 
this country fall into company that is not good for them, and see 
so little of the Anglo-Indians who could be kind to them without 
flattering dangerous political aspirations. But you are quite 
right in asserting that the man on the spot may be trusted to do 
his duty, and above all to keep his temper, a task rendered easier 
by the fact that there is a distinctly amusing side to the 
agitation. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


JOHN WESLEY AND ETERNAL TORTURE. 
(To tue Eprror or tar “Specrator.” | 
Srr,—Your correspondent “J. Li. D.” in the Spectator of 
September 15th says that it is very remarkable that Dr. 
Fitchett should have misled his reviewer upon the above subject. 
What is really remarkable is that “J. Ll. D.” himself should—of 
course unwittingly—bave misled your readers. He tells them 
that “‘ Wesley’s Sermons’ form a part of the burdensome 
standard of Methodist belief and teaching,” and then quotes 
from Sermons CX. and CXXIII. certain terribly strong state- 
ments concerning the future punishment of the wicked. 
Without entering into the larger questions raised by your 
reviewer, I may be allowed to correct the general impression 
which your correspondent’s letter would make by drawing 
attention to the following facts :—(1) The doctrinal standards 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Church are Wesley's “ Notes 
on the New Testament” and the first fifty-three of his pub- 
lished sermons,—amongst which those quoted by your corre- 
spondent do not occur. (2) What is required of ministers— 
not lay members or officers—in that Church is an assent, not 
to all the detailed phraseology of those documents, but to the 
general body of doctrine therein contained,—a very different 
kind of requirement, as Anglican clergy know in connexion 
with their subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. Also 
(3) in Wesley's voluminous writings is to be found the various 
record of a long history, the development of a many-sided and 
remarkable mind, the manifold utterances of a teacher whose 
life was nearly coeval with the eighteenth century. As Newman 
has said, “ here below to live is to change, and to be perfect is to 
have changed often.” It would be easy to extract many passages 
from Wesley's published works which, taken alone, would give a 
very erroneous idea of his general teaching. Itis matter of history 
that Wesley was not what is called a “ hell-fire preacher,” and 
that the deepest impressions made upon the audiences whom 
he so mightily moved for good were not produced by harrow- 
ing pictures of the terrible fate of lost souls. The passages 
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quoted by “J. Ll. D.” are, as he says, to be found in Wesley's 
published sermons, and they show that he, in common with 
other earnest preachers of his time, interpreted some of the 
language of the New Testament with a literalness which equally 
evangelical preachers of the present day could not accept, and 
that he did not shrink from declaring what he believed in the 
plainest and strongest terms. But the utterances of the 
sermons quoted form no part of the doctrinal standards to 
which ministers of the Wesleyan Methodist Church declare 
their general adhesion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Richmond College, Surrey. W. T. Davison. 
{To THe EpiTor or THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,— Whatever Jobn Wesley's eschatology may have been, 
his brother Charles at least held hopeful views as to the 
future, if we may judge by his lines on 1 Sam. xxviii. 19, which 
I quote below :— 
“ What can these solemn lines portend ? 

Some gleam of hope when life shall end! 

Thou and thy sons, though slain, shall be 

To-morrow in repose with me. 

Not in a state of hellish pain, 

If Saul with Samuel remain ; 

Not in a place of damned despair, 

If loving Jonathan be there.” 
As to John Wesley himself, is it not probable that, as on 
other subjects, his ideas as to future punishment may have 
become modified as his life and experience advanced? I 
cannot prove this, not having his Journal at hand. But I 
remember how in his old age he partially revoked his severe 
judgment on his former self, which he had classified 
as “dead,” and “lost,” and “unconverted” before he fell 
in with the Moravians on his way to America. His last view 
of his youthful condition, given in a footnote, was: “TI think 
now that I had the faith of a servant, though not of a son.”— 
I am, Sir, &e., C. S. 





SHAKESPEARE AND “MORAL” PHILOSOPHY. 
{To tur Eprror or tue “Specraror,”] 
Srr,—It seems necessary to correct an error which is gaining 
ground with a certain class of writers on Shakespeare. For 
instance, Mr. Harold Bailey, in a volume entitled “The 
Shakespeare Symphony,” writes as follows :— 

“In the Advancement of Learning (1603-5) Bacon writes: ‘Is 
not the opinion of Aristotle worthy to be recorded wherein he 
saith that young men are no fit auditors of moral philosophy ?’ 
Tree Aristotle refers to political not moral philosophy ; 
nevertheless, Shakespeare, and Beaumont and Fletcher similarly 
misquote him.” 

The words supposed to be misquoted occur in the Nicomachean 
Ethics, and rodtrxy is a comprehensive term nearly answering 
to “sociology,” and including the two branches of ethical and 
political science. That “moral” (as distinguished from 
“natural”) “philosophy” was for the Elizabethans similarly 
inclusive appears from the work of Lodovick Briskett, 
written in or before 1582, and entitled “A Discourse of Civil 
Life; Containing the Ethike Part of Moral Philosophie ” (see 
Mr. Hales’s introduction to the Globe Edition of Spenser, 
p- 33).—I am, Sir, &c., Lewis CAMPBELL. 

6 Arlington Street, 8S.W. 





DERIVATIVES AND SPELLING “ REFORM.” 
{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectaror.”’} 
Str,—It is to be hoped that the American and other altera- 
tions in the spelling of English words—changes which have 
already obtained the approval of President Roosevelt, Mr. 
Carnegie, and other influential persons—may not be pressed 
so far as to obscure the visible and literal connexion between 
derivatives and their original sources. For there is much 
interest and instruction in such connexion. And in many 
cases apparently needless or redundant letters are the chief, if 
not only, indications of the sources of derivation, as, for 
example, the unpronounced letter “g” in “sign” and “ reign,” 
which indicates the derivation of these words from signum 
and regnum respectively. And the seemingly redundant “1” 
and “m” in the word “millennium” are usefully suggestive 
of the two roots mille and annus; whilst in “agriculture” 
and “exaggerate” the absence or presence of a second “g” 
shows the connexion with ager and agger respectively. 
For the mere sake of identity in spelling it would be 
regrettable to alter the derived initial letters of “cereal” and 








“serial,” or to “simplify,” by omitting their first letters, such 
words as “mnemonic” and “pseudonym.” Nor would the 
substitution of “f” for “ph” in the name of that beautify 
garden flower the phlox any longer retain its absolute identity 
with the Greek word for flame. Many similar instances yjjj 
occur to your readers as showing the need for hesitation jy 
any sweeping alterations in the spelling of our language, 
which, like our history, bears visible testimony to interesting 
survivals “far brought from out the storied past ” of classical 
and other ages.—I am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM Tatuack, 
Clapton Common, N.E. 





THE ELEMENT “MER” IN SUSSEX PLACE. 
NAMES. 
{To tue Epiror or THe “ Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—In a review of Mr. T. W. Shore’s book which appears in 
the Spectator of September 15th the reviewer says :— 

“Tt is very interesting to note that in Sussex, where the custom 
of borough English chiefly survives, we find continually the 
syllable mer as part of place-names. Now mir or mer is the 
Russian or Mongol name for a village community.” 

It is quite true that mer (for older mere) is of frequent 
occurrence as an element of Sussex place-names. In Domes. 
day we find Bergemere, Burgemere (later Bormer, Balmer), 
Falemere (now Falmer), Chemere (now Keymer), Dodimere, 
Felesmere, Langemere, Nivemere, Stanmere (now Stanmer), 
Tangemere, Welesmere, Esmerewic. Camden mentions Cuck- 
mer as a place in Sussex near a large lake. But this mer (oy 
mere) is not peculiar to Sussex. We find it both as an element 
in place-names and as an appellative in various places from 
the Firth of Forth to the English Channel. Mere is simply 
an old English word for a sheet of water, the word which 
occurs in Windermere. Any connexion with the Russian mir 
is an impossibility. No Slavonic word has ever formed a part 
of any English place-name.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

A. L. Mayuew. 





THE MONKEYS OF GIBRALTAR, 
(To tae Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”’) 
Sir,—The statement (quoted in the Spectator of Septem. 
ber Sth) that the monkeys—or rather apes—have dis. 
appeared from Gibraltar is, as you most naturally hoped, 
untrue. They have unfortunately dwindled in numbers until 
now there are only four, or possibly six, remaining. The 
authorities, from the Governor downwards, are most anxious 
to preserve them. It is thought that the introduction of fresh 
blood from the African coast will be of advantage; and 
accordingly arrangements were made this summer to get a 
pair of Barbary apes from Tetuan. These have been sent 
over most kindly by the British Consul, Mr. Bewicke ; but the 
male, being teased by the four residents while he was 
recovering from the effects of the voyage and being habituated 
to his new surroundings, fell from a wall and died from con- 
cussion of the brain. One of my foremen, Mr. Prendergast, 
has arranged for another pair, which are daily expected. 
After they have been here a little time, they and the survivor 
of the first pair will be turned out to resume their wild life. 
Meanwhile, they will be in an enclosure which is constantly 
visited by the resident apes, who by no means confine them- 
selves to the west of the Rock. About a fortnight ago they 
were in the “ Trafalgar Cemetery” just outside the Southport 
Gate. In the evenings they are most frequently on the 
western side, and in the early morning on the eastern; but 
their movements are constantly varying.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. R. Kenyon, Colonel, 
_ Gibraltar. Chief Engineer. 
“SENIOR” AND “NATU MAIOR.” 

[To tax Eprror ov tue “ Specraror.”) 
Sir,—Whether the distinction between the above terms in 
Ciceronian usage be not “ practical” as well as logical I am 
content to leave to the judgment of competent scholars. But 
in your last issue the reviewer raises quite a new point, and 
asks whether Livy, im the sentence, “‘ Consurgit P. Scaptius de 
plebe magno natu,” could not have used senex with exactly 
the same meaning. Possibly he could; but that in no way 
affects the question at issue. It is easy to see how such 4 
phrase was evolved in later Latin from the Ciceronian usages 
of maior natu and grandis natu. Magno natu is an absolute 
plrase, aud could only mean “ old” or “elderly.” Maior natu, 
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being a comparative, is relative to the object of comparison, 
and can refer, as previously shown, as well to a child of two 
ears as to an old man of eighty. If this distinction is not 
cal, I do not see what is.—I am, Sir, &c., 


ti 
= A. SLOMAN. 
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POETRY. 
paat ete 
TO RACQUET: 
A Youne Fox-TEerrRier. 
Deak Racquet, when you cross your paws 
And prick those dainty ears of satin, 
How often must I grieve because 
The art is lost of pure dog-Latin! 


Once beasts with men held kindly speech, 
The woodman and the oak would parley, 
The farmer seasonably preach 
To nodding ears of wheat and barley. 


Ab me! That grammar is forgot 
And narrower our modern lore is; 

No tongues have now the polyglot 
Save Literae Humaniores. 


So access to your little brain 
I only get by winding channels; 
What mysteries to you were plain 
Had I the language of the kennels ! 


But sudden knowledge, long denied, 
Might lead you into affectation, 
Make you unbearable from pride 
And discontented with your station. 


Ashamed that you were but a dog, 
Inflated with ineane ambition, 
You migbt, like (ha: unhappy frog, 

Become a byword of derision. 


Nay! pardon my unseemly pen ; 

What right is mine thus to insult your 
Discreet intelligence ? We men 

Have no monopoly of culture. 


For after all your way you find 

About this world with snout and muzzle; 
Is life to our superior mind 

Less of a problem or a puzzle? 


Ah! surely to the Powers Unseen, 
With juster view us both discerning, 
How small the difference between 
Our relative degrees of learning! 


If this be heresy, at least 

One fact I know requires no proving; 
Alike in man and bird and beast 

The highest gift is that of loving. 


Courage and Loyalty and Trust 

Are virtues too that brook no scorning; 
Wherever found they always must 

Be honoured, man or dog adorning, 


Then, Racquet, we will not despair 
Of opening up communications ; 
Though words for us are empty air, 
Yet there are other revelations, 
R. H. Law. 








MUSIC. 
—¢—— 
MADAME ADELINA PATTI, 
“Oporter Pati,” wrote Berlioz in punning dog-Latin, after 
making the acquaintance of the “‘ melodious Hebe,” the “ young, 





beautiful, radiant, and celebrated artist who, at the age of 
twenty-two, bad brought all the musical world of Europe and 
America to her feet” ; and in view of his generally ferocious views 
about prime donne, the sincerity of his admiration can hardly 
be doubted. More than forty years have elapsed since Berlioz 
paid his tribute, and now the announcement of “ farewell” 
concerts affords an opportunity for reviewing the achievements 
of perhaps the most uniformly popular and successful of all 
the queens of song. With her it was never a case of per 
aspera ad astra. She was born with a golden tune in her 
throat, and as early as 1852, before she was nine years old, was 
touring with Ole Bull, the famous Norwegian violinist, in the 
Southern and Western States, singing “Ah non giunge,” 
Jenny Lind’s “ Echo Song,” and other bravura songs with a 
brilliancy of execution and charm of voice that electrified her 
hearers. She was a full-blown prima donna at sixteen, and in 
1861 made her memorable début in London. Launched 
forthwith on the flood-tide of success, she maintained her 
place in the van of Italian operatic singers for more 
than twenty years. In 1863 she was earning £1,000 a month: 
in the mid “eighties,” according to Mr. Sutherland Edwards, 
her fees had gone up to £500, £800, and (in America) to even 
£1,000 a night. (On the relation of these figures to the general 
efficiency of operatic performances it is hardly necessary to 
insist. The economic aspect of Madame Patti's career would 
require a separate article to itself.) Abandoning the stage for 
the concert platform in the “eighties,” she returned for a 
short while to the scene of her triumphs some ten years ago 
in almest unimpaired possession of her powers. Since then, 
though her appearances have been limited, she has never 
failed to draw huge audiences. Her career, in short, has been 
one long triumphal progress. As we have seen, she charmed 
the sardonic though susceptible Berlioz; Rossini wrote and 
rewrote cadenzas for his incomparable Rosina. Enthusiastic 
opera-goers, always hovering on the verge of lunacy, outdid 
themselves in the their admiration—on 
one occasion (in Spain, if we remember aright) a flock 
of canaries were unloosed in a theatre in her honour— 
and the description of her palatial castle in Wales from 
the pen of the late Mr. Beatty-Kingston—with its lyrical 
rhapsodies on the generous diet provided in her servants’ 
hall, including vin ordinaire on weekdays and champagne 
on Sundays—touches the high-water mark of diva-worship. 
No singer since the world began has drunk such draughts 
of unmitigated eulogy, or reaped such a golden harvest 
by the exercise of her talents. She was the first prima 
donna to render necessary the enforcement of a special 
tariff on the nights when she sang at the Opera. And lastly, 
she was as consistent in her artistic aims as she was prosperous 
in their realisation. She came to her own in the palmy days 
of Italian opera, and has remained faithful to the Italian 
operatic school right through her long career. It is impossible 
to avoid regretting that a singer so richly endowed should 
have been so singularly unenterprising ia the choice of music. 
Her repertory, with the glorious exception of Mozart, has 
been confined entirely to the stock operas. She has never 
“created” a new part of any importance, and she has never even 
essayed a single Wagnerian rdle, though she sang two of his 
songs (“ Triiume” and “ Schmerzen”) at an Albert Hall concert 
a few years back. For this abstention, however, there is a 
good deal to be said in excuse. In tly first place, as Napoleon 
put it, dl faut se borner, and whatever may be said of the 
quality of the music she has occasionally sung, her manner of 
singing it has seldom left any loophole for adverse criticism. 
In other words, she has never attempted what she could 
not perform. There is a great deal of bravura music 
which is only endurable when sung to perfection, and 
Madame Patti contrived to make it not merely endurable, 
but delightful. To dismiss her as a mere “expensive 
warbler” is to ignore the vivacity and charm which, when 
combined with her perfect singing, rendered her impersona- 
tion of Zerlina, as of Rosina, altogether satisfying to witness. 
On the other hand, one cannot by any stretch of imagination 
see Madame Patti in any Wagnerian role. Senta, Elsa, 
Elisabeth, Sieglinde, Briinnhilde, Isolde, even Eva,—it is 
enough to mention them to realise the impossibility. You 
cannot méditerraniser Wagner, and without some such pro- 
cess it would have been hopeless to find a Wagnerian role tbat 
would fit Madame Patti. But while we acquiesce in the sound 
judgment which induced her to abstain from the modern 
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German music-drama, we cannot so easily forgive her for 
leaving the inexhaustible treasures of the German Lied un- 
explored and unexploited. To have expected her to attempt 
Brahms would have been exacting too much, but at least she 
might have carried her researches into Schubert further than 
the Stiéndchen, or have given Schumann a trial—even in 
Italian. Perhaps the best explanation of her artistic attitude, 
however, is to quote from an interview with her given in Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards's book, “The Prima Donna.” Asked 
what were her favourite operas, Madame Patti replied : “I could 
name many that I like, but if you mean the few I love most, 
they are Lueia, Sonnambula, Traviata, Il Barbitre, and 
Romeo and Juliet—the last especially, for it requires two 
first-class artists to sing it, and those two carry the entire 
opera.” Which is after all hardly any advance on the ma 
Jemme et cing ow six poupées of Catalani’s husband. 

It is, however, useless speculating over what might have 
been if Madame Patti had not been predestined by parentage, 
temperament, physique, and environment to be the last, and 
perhaps the most wonderful, of the Italian prime donne. 
Even in the palmy days of Italian opera there were two orders 
of operatic artists,—those who, like Pauline Viardot-Garcia, 
Jenny Lind, Schrider-Devrient, and Ronconi, sought to 
superadd general culture to special equipment, who were 
prepared on occasion to sacrifice beauty of tone to intensity 
of characterisation, who never left off being students, and, to 
use Watts’s phrase, regarded all art as a serious intellectual 
utterance. And there have been, on the other hand, the great 
singers like “the unique, the incomparable Banti” (who 
bequeathed her larynx to her native town), like Mario and 
Grisi and Madame Patti, superbly endowed by Nature, who 
have moved on the lines of least resistance, whose influence on 
the evolution of the art has either been negative or positively 
reactionary, and who, having little to be remembered for 
but their voices, pass rapidly into the limbo of oblivion when 
once they retire from the active pursuit of their profession. 
It is otherwise with singers like Madame Viardot-Garcia, who, 
duplices tendens ad sidera palmas, was not only a great singer, 
but moved in the mid-stream of culture, and was intimately 
associated with some of the greatest literary figures of her 
time; who supplied George Sand with the original of Con- 
suelo; who won the admiration of Heine and the lifelong 
friendship of Turgénieff. Both orders of singers have the 
defects of their qualities, and nowadays we are beginning to 
suffer at times from the excessively psychological vocalist who 
is so preoccupied with the emotional or intellectual content of 
the music as to sacrifice charm to impressiveness. On 
the other hand, the exponents of the bel canto carried 
the vow et practerea nihil principle to extremes. Madame 
Patti escaped coming under this condemnation because, in 
spite of her limitations, she was a first-rate comedian, and 
had a vivacity and espiiglerie which enabled her to adorn 
whatever she touched. If not intellectual, she could never be 
termed unintelligent. Her impending withdrawal from public 
life inspires mingled emotions: gratitude for the pleasure she 
invariably furnished those who could afford to hear her, wonder 
at the miraculous prolongation of her powers, and regret that, 
as the most consistent representative of the “star” system, she 
has done more than any other singer in our generation to 
maintain opera in the position of an aristocratic or plutocratic 
preserve. Cc. L. G. 








BOOKS. 
os 
MAGELLAN.* 

We have nothing but praise for this interesting and learned 
work. For the first time Pigafetta’s marvellous narrative is 
printed in its complete form and adequately translated into 
English. Everything that scholarship and research can do 
has been done to elucidate the text, and Mr. Robertson's 
volumes are such as may be read with pleasure, and will 
assuredly keep their place for reference on the library shelf. 

Pigafetta’s narrative is as simple and enthralling as Julius 
Caesar’s. The traveller omits no detail of his observation, 
and yet prolix. He brings before you with 

* Magellan's Voyage Arownd the World. By Antonio Pigafetta. The Original 
Text of the Ambrosian MS., with English Translation, Notes, Bibliography, 


and Index by J. A. Robertson. 2 vols. Cleveland, U.S.A.: the Arthur H. 
Clark Company. ($7.50 net.j 
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astounding vividness all that he saw and heard, and 

makes the most fantastic stories perfectly credible, His 
interest in his journey is as remarkable as his devotion to 
his captain, and the few glimpses he gives us of Magellan 
are enough to convince us that he was a stern and a great 
commander. It was in 1519 that Magellan set suil under the 
auspices of the King of Spain to discover “ the Spicery iy 
the Islands of Maluco.” He made ready to leave the harbour 
of Seville on Monday morning, August 10th, discharging many 
pieces of artillery. They passed Cape Verde on October 3pj 
As they sailed along the coast of Guinea they were struck by 
sudden squalls of wind, and during the storms “ the holy body, 
that is to say St. Elmo, appeared to us many times—amono 
other times on an exceedingly dark night, with the brightness 
of a blazing torch, on the maintop, where it stayed for about 
two hours or more for our consolation, for we were Weeping, 
When that blessed light was about to leave us, so dazzling was 
the brightness that it cast into our eyes, that we all remained 
for more than a quarter of an hour blinded and calling for 
mercy. And truly, when we thought that we were dead men, 
the sea suddenly grew calm.” This passage shows that 
Magellan’s companions were not inaccessible to the emotion of 
fear, and were driven, like many of their countrymen to-day, 
by the dread of shipwreck to tears and prayers. ; 

So presently they arrived at Brazil, a land wealthier and 
larger than Spain, France, and Italy. The people, says 
Pigafetta, lived according to the dictates of Nature, and 
reached an age of a hundred and forty years. They had no 
iron, but were well skilled in hollowing out trees with stone 
hatchets, and thus making canoes, They were cannibals, not 
because they loved human flesh, but because to eat it was an 
established custom. “That custom,” says Pigafetta, “ which 
is mutual, was begun by an old woman, who had but one son 
who was killed by his enemies. In return some days later, 
that old woman's friends captured one of the company who 
had killed her son, and brought him to the place of her abode, 
She seeing him, and remembering her son, ran upon him like 
un infuriated bitch, and bit him on one shoulder. Shortly 
afterwards he escaped to his own people, whom he told they 
had tried to eat him, shewing them the marks on his shoulder, 
Whomever the latter captured afterward at any time from the 
former they ate, and the former did the same to the latter, so 
that a custom has sprung up in this way.” Such is the 
explanation of cannibalism which Johane Carnagzgio, the pilot, 
gave to Pigafetta, and no doubt it will serve as well as 
But it is when Magellan's ships arrive at Patagonia 
that Pigafetta’s narrative becomes most interesting. To his 
eyes the Patagonians appeared of giant stature. The first 
that he saw “was so tall that we reached only to his waist, 
and he was well proportioned. His face was large and painted 
red all over, while about his eyes he was painted yellow; 
and he had two hearts painted on the middle of his 
cheeks. His scanty hair was painted white.’ It is not 
strange that the Patagonians, if they all resembled this 
giant, appalled Magellan and his companions. And when he 
became violent, his fury was Gargantuan. “The captain- 
general,” says Pigafetta, “had the giant given something to 
eat and drink, and among other things which were shewn to 
him was a large steel mirror. When he saw his face, be was 
greatly terrified, and jumped back throwing three or four of 
our men to the ground.” But the Patagonians have an 
interest other than their gigantic size and their strange 
customs. There is no doubt that they suggested to Shake- 
speare the character of Caliban. It was their god that Caliban 
invoked. When Magellan manacled the Patagonians by 4 
trick, “they raged like bulls, calling loudly for Setebos,” 
which is another proof of Shakespeare’s omniscience. 

But the giants were not the worst enemies that Magellan 
encountered in Patagonia. While they were still anchored in 
the port of Santo Juliano, the captains of the other four ships 
plotted treason in order that they might kill the Captain- 
General. Some of the conspirators were put to death, and 
one was banished into the wilds of Patagonia, a far 
heavier punishment. And so through the Straits which 
still bear their captain's name they sailed into the Pacific 
Sea, and here it was that they suffered their worst priva- 
tions. “We were three months and twenty days without 
getting any kind of fresh food,” says Pigafetta. “We ale 
biscuit that was no longer biscuit, but pc wder of biscuit 
swarming with worms, for they Lad eaten the good. We 
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drank yellow water that had been putrid for many days. 
We also ate oxhides that covered the top of the main yard 
to prevent the yard from chafing the shrouds, and which had 
become exceedingly hard because of the sun, rain, and wind. 

_, . Rats were sold for one half a ducado apiece, and even 
then we could not get them.” To hunger was added disease, 
and the only satisfaction was that the sea was in truth 
pacific. “ Had not God and his blessed mother given us so good 
weather,” says Pigafetta, “we would all have died of hunger 
in that exceeding vast sea. Of a verity I believe no such 
voyage will ever be made again.” 

But the worst disaster was yet to come. In one of the 
Philippine Islands, Magellan and his men came to blows with 
the natives. Magellan himself was wounded in the leg with a 
large cutlass, which caused him to fall down, when immediately 
the natives, in Pigafetta’s words, “rushed upon him with iron 
and bamboo spears and cutlasses, until they killed our mirror, 
our light, our comfort, and our true guide.” Magellan had 
not died in vain. While he was fighting the natives his crew 
had retired to the boats, and Pigafetta’s hope that the fame of 
so noble a captain would not become effaced in our times was 
well founded. Magellan has been dead for nearly four 
hundred years, and his fame is still fresh. Few men have 
found a more eloquent panegyrist. To add to Magellan’s 
glory is the aim and ambition of Pigafetta. “Among the 
other virtues which he possessed,” writes Pigafetta, “ he was 
more constant than ever any one else, in the greatest of 
adversity. He endured hunger better than all the others, and 
more accurately than any man in the world did he understand 
sea charts and navigation. And that this was the truth was 
seen openly, for no other had so much natural talent nor the 
boldness to learn how to circumnavigate the world, as he had 
almost done.” He lives imperishably in the Straits to which 
he gave his name. The companions of his voyage bear 
witness to his good courage and wise governance. And 
in this scholarly edition of Pigafetta’s narrative the modern 
world has erected the best monument to the intrepid 
traveller. 





THE BALKAN TRAIL.* 

Ir would be easy to guess the nationality of Mr. Moore, 
even though an occasional idiom did not betray and many 
frank professions declare him. An American correspondent 
has not the gloomy interest in Balkan politics which is shown 
by his brother of the Old World. American missionaries 
have done excellent work in Macedonia, and Mr. Moore is as 
indignant at the muddle of massacre and bad government as 
any European. But it is easy to tell from his narrative that 
he belongs to a country which has no active share in the 
problem. He does not attempt to sketch any solution, and we 
have read no book on the subject in which politics play so un- 
obtrusive a part. He is keenly interested in the country and 
the people and in all that is going on, but it is the interest of 
a student of manners and a devotee of adventure. Hence the 
book is well named, for the Transatlantic word “ trail ” exactly 
hits off its character. Mr. Moore has no brief for Turks or 
Macedonians, but roams the country in the true traveller's 
spirit, with an eye for the comedy as well as the tragedy of it. 
We have been so well supplied with the treatises of publicists | 
on the Balkan question that we can afford to be grateful to a 
writer with so keen an eye and so modest an intention. 

The narrative opens in the right picaresque manner :— 


“Men of position are proud and prejudiced. In humble Sofia, 
where there is little pretence, the judge of a supreme court, whose 
salary was 721. a year, declined an offer of double that wage to 
serve me as interpreter. An officer in the army, and other 
Government officials to whom I made approaches, displayed 
similar pride and lack of enterprise. I was bound for the border, 
and the only individuals willing to accompany me were two fallen 
stars of feeble age, in circumstances of despair; and at last I was 
obliged to choose between these two luckless linguists. One was an 
anarchist, light of head and heavy of heart, the other a bankrupt 
viscount with a bad eye. I selected the nobleman, but a word 
for the anarchist; he is dead.” 

With his guide, who bore the astonishing name of Isaac 
Swindelbaum von Stuffsky, Mr. Moore, in his pleasant 
American fashion, was soon on terms of easy companionship. 
“In America,” as he says, “a man and his master, and a 
master and his man, equal pretty much the same thing; and 








* The Balkan Trail, By Frederick Moore. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
[10s, 6d, net. } 


we have heard that things which are equal to the same thing 
are equal to each other.” Thus attended, he set off into what 
he seems to regard as a comic-opera country. At Kustendil 
he was interviewed by a small band of komitajis, who 
proposed to take him with them on their next inroad into 
Macedonia. He naturally declined, and they then suggested 
that he should allow himself to be captured and share the 
ransom with them. In Bulgaria he found that the whole 
Army, and particularly the mountain batteries on the frontier, 
were in sympathy with the insurgents. The Government, in 
order to keep its case good against the Turk, has been zealous 
in its protection of Mohammedans, who are better off there 
than in Turkey. Nevertheless there is a continuous exodus 
over the borders of such Mohammedans, who rarely stop till 
they have crossed the Bosphorus. “They seem to think,” 
says Mr. Moore, “that the day of Turkish power in Europe 
will soon be over.” 

In Turkey, to Mr. Moore’s eyes, the comedy was intensified. 
Everything he saw was done backward, the officer saluting the 
soldier, the sawyer rubbing the wood on the saw. Turkish 
contraband laws in especial took his fancy :— 

“ Strange things are contraband in Turkey—salt, because there 
is monopoly in the land; firearms, though they are sold openly in 
the street ; novels such as the ‘Swiss Family Robinson,’ because 
the dog is named Turk; dictionaries containing the words ‘ elder’ 
and ‘ brother,’ as Abdul Hamid usurped the throne from his elder 
brother ; and works of chemistry containing the term H,O, which 
could but mean Hamid—Second—Zero.” 

He does justice to the loyalty, discipline, and dignity of the 
average Turk, who under the most feckless rule in the world 
never swerves from his fidelity to his master. “The hosts of 
the Padisha,” said one of them pathetically, “are the most 
powerful force in the world; but unfortunately they have not 
enough to eat.” In Macedonia there is no race character to 
dogmatise about. Greeks, Serbs, Vilachs, and Bulgars make 
up the Christian element, Turks and Albanians the Moham- 
medan; but there is no cohesion among the Christian races, 
and there is much intriguing and jealousy, for all of which the 
unfortunate peasant suffers. The average Macedonian is not 
a heroic character, but he is a grossly ill-used one, for guicquid 
delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. The Albanian isa very different 
person,—a turbulent ruffian who has bought his independence 
from the Turks by sheer violence. Mr. Moore rightly says 
that the disarming of the Albanians is essential to reform in 
Macedonia, since without such a measure there is no security 
for stable government. He spent most of his time visiting 
the scene of the massacres, often immediately after their 
occurrence, and his chapters are a valuable record of first-hand 
evidence. But they impress us with the confusion of the 
whole country and the difficulty of reaching an impartial 
estimate of blame. At the Vlach town of Krushevo, for 
example, the komitajis captured the town and massacred 
the Turkish garrison. When the town was retaken most of 
these gentry escaped, and the Turks wreaked their vengeance 
upon the unfortunate Vlach population, who had no love for 
one or the other. This is the avowed policy of the extreme 
sect of the committees,—to provoke the Sultan to set his 
soldiers upon the Christians, in order that Europe may be 
compelled to interfere. “ They were willing to pay the lives 


| of many thousands of their brother Macedonians for the 


accomplishment of their desire—the country’s autonomy.” 
The whole situation has many points in common with the 
present crisis in Russia. And as in Russia, there are many 
sober people who are equally opposed to the ways of Turk 
and insurgent. In an appendix to this work there is a very 
instructive memorandum on the Macedonian committees 
which, with the alteration of the proper names, might have 
been the work of Count Heyden or M. Shipoff. 

Mr. Moore is at his best, as we have said, when he 
abandons politics for adventure. He has an admirable gift 
for racy narrative, and his book will delight many who 
commonly find the Balkans a dreary subject. His account, 
for example, of the true circumstances of Miss Stone's 
capture and release is as good a tale as one could wish. 
The men charged with the ransom were followed by a troop 
of correspondents, and by Turkish soldiers who desired to 
capture the brigands. As the money was in gold, it was 
difficult to convey it to the brigands, and at the same 
time prevent them from getting ‘into the hands of the 
soldiers; but it was finally accomplished by an ingenious 
device which the curious will find in Mr. Moore’s pages. 
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We commend, too, an account of a dinner with a Turkish 
garrison, an experience which, in Macedonia at least, rarely 
falls to the lot of the giaour. Mr. Moore had great difficulties 
with courteous but obstructive Turkish officers, who would not 
permit him to go near the disturbed districts ; but occasionally 
he outwitted them, and there is a description of one such secret 
journey which is as good a piece of story-telling as we have 
met. Lastly, we would recommend the really epic tale of the 
journey of Boris Sarafoff with ninety men to the Bulgarian 
frontier. They had to cover a hundred and twenty miles of 
mountains closely watched by the Turks, and when they were 
surrounded they escaped after a fight which will long live in 
Macedonian annals. It may not all be true, for it was told to 
Mr. Moore in a Sofia café by the insurgents themselves ; but, 
embroidered or not, it is excellent romance. 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DESCARTES.* 
Miss HALDANk’s interesting biography of Descartes will be 
welcomed by the student of philosophy as well as by the 
general reader. With regard to the latter, she laboured under 
a disadvantage of which she appears to have been fully aware. 
Cartesianism marks an epoch in European thought, for it was 
a great victory in the liberation war of humanity against the 
despotism of tradition. But a revolutionary movement seemed 
to demand a leader of a like spirit and character, and this 
ideal is not realised in the spruce French gentleman who lived 
on good terms with the Church and the world, and was always 
most careful to preserve amicable relations with both. The 
quiet, silent heroism of Spinoza was wanting to Descartes ; nor 
has his life the pathos of Pascal's agonising struggle to adhere 
to a faith which his philosophy bade him renounce. Notwith- 
standing the drawbacks for the biographer which the 
character of Descartes at first sight presents, Miss Haldane 
has succeeded in placing him in a light which wins for him 
respect and gratitude. He had little moral enthusiasm, no 
zeal for the propagation of truth, and he objected to martyr- 
dom even in the mildest form; but he was a genuine searcher 
for truth, and to this search he devoted his wonderful powers 
during his whole life. As Miss Haldane remarks, he planned 
the course of his life as he conceived it to be best for his 
work. This life required quietude and peace at whatever 
cost. She leaves it an open question whether such a 
life was a selfish one, or whether it is the prerogative 
of genius to choose the manner of living which seems 
most likely to be conducive to its own development. 

The first use that Descartes made of his freedom after 
leaving school, at the age of sixteen, gave no promise of his 
future devotion to intellectual pursuits. Instead of visiting 
one of the seminaries of the higher learning, he went to Paris 
and mingled freely in the society and amusements of the 
capital. He then entered the Army, and served for a time 
under the Protestant Prince Maurice of Nassau. Afterwards 
he took service under Maximilian of Bavaria, the head of the 
Catholic League. He appears to have been quite indifferent 
as to the side on which he fought; his only object was to see 
the world. Military servicé was succeeded by travel in Italy 
and in other lands. In after years he gave as his reason for 
the course he adopted that more was to be learned from the 
“Book of the World” than from the books in libraries. 
Perhaps, as Miss Haldane remarks, his reasons were not so 
entirely philosophical as he professed; but it was a true 
instinct which led him to prepare for his future work by 
visiting many lands; for there is no better way of getting rid 
of prejudices and preconceived opinions than by observing 
how these vary in different countries and among different 
classes of men. At the age of thirty-three he took a step which 
shows that he understood that if the philosopher ought to 
see the world, he ought also to turn his back upon it when the 
real work of his life has to be done. He went to Holland, and 
in the quiet land which has produced so many thinkers, while 
living the life of a recluse, wrote most of his works, for 
which, however, he had been preparing himself, especially by 
scientific studies, during his years of military service and of 
travel. 

Of his great work, the Method, one of the most interesting 
autobiographies ever written, a full account is given in Miss 
Haldane’s volume, accompanied by some acute criticisms. It 
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was published in 1637, and was composed in French 

hope, as the author wrote, “that those who avail themsely 
of their natural reason alone, may be better judges of a. 
opinions than those who give heed only to the Writings of a, 
ancients.” In thus appealing to natural reason as the suprem 
arbiter, Descartes made a more complete breach with the bint 
than Luther had done. Schopenhauer writes :—« Descartes 
is rightly reckoned as the Father of Modern Philosoph 
because he taught reason to stand upon its legs, and Sous 
men how to make use of their own heads, whose place had 
hitherto been taken by Aristotle on the one side, and by the 
Bible on the other.” But although the principles of Descartes 
really amounted to a revolution, he had no desire to be an 
anarchist in the world of thought. He wished his principles 
to be applied gradually and in a conservative spirit. Misg 
Haldane thus describes his programme :— 

“ Descartes does not propose to adopt so revolutionary an idea 
as that a clean sweep should be made of all that our inherited 
learning and civilization have brought to us, declaring that the 
world must make a new commencement. He takes the simile of 
a town which is not built afresh, but in which each private 
individual sees to his own house being renewed. So he adds, ‘ag 
for the opinions which up to that time I had embraced, I thought 
I could not do better than resolve at once to sweep them wholly 
away that I might afterwards be in a position to admit either 
others more correct, or even perhaps the same when they had 
undergone the scrutiny of Reason. I firmly believed that in this 
way I should much better succeed in the conduct of my life, than 
if I built only upon old foundations, and leant upon principles 
which in my youth I had taken on trust.’ Large bodies, if over. 
thrown, are with difficulty set up again ; with them it is dangerous 
to meddle, but with the individual it is different: ‘I have never 
contemplated anything higher than the reformation of my own 
opinions, basing them upon a foundation wholly my own.’ And 
the attempt is, above all, not to be made indiscriminately by 
every one. The single design to strip oneself of all past beliefs 
is one that ought not to be taken by every one. The majority of 
men is composed of two classes, for neither of which would this 
be at all a befitting resolution: in the first place, of those who 
with more than a due confidence in their own powers are pre- 
cipitate in their judgments, and want the patience requisite for 
orderly and circumspect thinking ; whence it happens, that if men 
of this class once take the liberty to doubt of their accustomed 
opinions, and quit the beaten highway, they will never be able to 
tread the bye-way that would lead them by a shorter course, and 
will lose themselves and continue to wander for life ; in the second 
place, of those who, possessed of sufficient sense or modesty to 
determine that there are others who excel them in the power of 
discriminating between truth and error, and by whom they may 
be instructed, ought rather to content themselves with the 
opinions of such, than trust to their own Reason for something 
better.” 

Much has been written regarding the attitude of Descartes 
towards religion. He has been accused of cowardice, and even 
of hypocrisy, because, while as a philosopher he claimed the 
absolute right of private judgment, he submitted himself and 
his opinions to the judgment of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The charge of hypocrisy cannot be made good, although it is 
not easy to acquit him of inconsistency... But his is only an 
extreme instance of the conduct of the members of that 
wonderful Church which gains such ‘a hold over the fears and 
affections of her children that the most radical intellectual 
change often fails to separate them from her communion. 
Descartes is reported to have said that his -teligion was that 
of his nurse; that. he lived in it without scruple, and 
hoped to die in it with the same tranquillity. He was 
educated in his boyhood by Jesuit Fathers, whom he 
continued to love and honour all his life, and he had no liking 
for the religion of the Calvinists, among whom in Holland he 
spent so many years. It was to the faith which he had learned 
in his boyhood that he turned for consolation in trouble and 
in sorrow. But he was firmly convinced of the truth of his 
philosophy, and it annoyed him greatly when it was suggested 
that it was not in harmony with the faith of the Catholic 
Church. Nothing pleased him better than when he was able 
to cite St. Thomas or another of the schoolmen in support of 
his philosophical principles. At times he may have had mis- 
givings, but he continued to hope that there was no real 
contradiction between the principles of his philosophy and the 
teaching of his Church. Timidity and a shrinking from 
criticism, to which he was very sensitive, may have had some- 
thing to do with his attitude; but there was also a real dread 
of the censures of the Church, quite apart from any worldly 
inconvenience which they might have occasioned. During his 
lifetime he was spared the pain of ecclesiastical censure, but 
soon after his death his book was placed on the Index, and the 
Church has never consented to accept Cartesianism; while 
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sine! days of Spinoza onward some of the most pronoun 
ts of an ecclesiastical authority within the realms of 
thought have appealed to Descartes as their teacher and 


master. 





RENASCENCE PORTRAITS.* 

PROFESSOR Van Dykz, in a frank and modest preface, states 
that he wrote his book with “a desire to be interesting”: that 
js to say, he wrote it rather for the general reader than for 
scientific students of history. He appears to doubt, however, 
whether his object is gained, and this because he has done his 
best, in writing of a most difficult, contentious period, to keep 
tothe truth and to avoid exaggeration or caricature. It is 
pard work indeed to judge the men of the Renaissance 
fairly. All contemporary accounts of them are strongly 
biassed on one side or another. They were not then judged 
on their actual merits, but according to the religious or 
political prejudices of those who wrote about them, so that 
it is extremely difficult to form a clear, intelligent, critical 
opinion as to their personalities or the character of their 
time. 

And yet the picture would be false if it were colourless, 
and no one knows that better than a writer like Professor 
Van Dyke. This is the mistake he has been afraid of making. 
It seems as if he could not stand at a sufficient distance from 
bis own work to see it in its true colouring and proportion, 
and he rather fears that in striving to be correct he has 
only succeeded in being dull. This is not the case. The book 
js picturesque and interesting. But after all, with the best 
intentions, no mortal can be entirely just. The most 
scientific, the most critical, the most cautious and unprejudiced 
man can never succeed in painting another man exactly as 
he is. Every John, as the “Autocrat of the Breakfast. 
Table” told us, has three selves: John’s John, Tom's John, 
Jobn’s Maker’s John. Tom cannot know John thoroughly ; 
not even when Tom is multiplied by the hundred and 
observes John from every point of the compass. John still 
knows himself better, and John’s Maker knows him best of 
all. The most that human judgment can do is to value a 
man by his own actions rather than by the varying opinion 
of his fellows. And this is why there are certain characters 
in history who may receive successive blackenings or 
whitenings at the hands of historians, but as long as the 
lives they lived are truly chronicled, the eternal verdict for 
good or evil will remain the same. 

But a man’s environment does not relieve him from all 
moral responsibility. If it was really necessary and natural 
that the New Learning, in that strange time of the 
Renaissance or Renascence—an ugly form, we think— 
should result in such characters as Pietro Aretino and 





some of the Italian men and women of his day, nothing in 
European history could be more horrible. But in the | 
Italy of that time, with all its terrible moral blindness, its | 
black materialism and supreme selfishness, every man was | 
not an Aretino nor every woman a Bianca Cappello. | 
Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colonna, and many other 
noble names, were contemporary with Aretino. 

Aretino, of whom Professor Van Dyke gives a really | 
brilliant sketch as the first of his three typical figures of the | 
time, is hardly more than a name, and that an evil one, to | 
most English readers. He was the most corrupt writer 
of a corrupt time. As such he has always been known; and 
the facts of his work and his character cannot be altered 
or softened by the results of any modern researches or by | 
any new and “sympathetic” treatment. Professor Van Dyke 
brushes away the fables as to Aretino’s birth, career, and 
death, and brings his literary genius into greater prominence, 
pointing out how, not merely as an influence for evil, he, “ the 
most successful of all the professional humanists of his day,” | 
was “a typical product of the Italian Renascence at its height.” | 
There is no difficulty in showing Aretino’s brilliant cleverness. | 
Some of the extracts from his letters, which are here beautifully 
translated, might indeed be the work of a great man. The 
description, for instance, of the death of Giovanni de’ Medici, 
with its magnificent simplicity and subdued passion of love 
and grief, is worthy of a place among the classics. Aretino 
was a generous, hospitable man, a friend of Titian: in the way 
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of his time a man who respected and valued religion. He dared 
to write a Life of Christ, which Professor Van Dyke finds less 
lacking in taste and reverence than certain modern books 
of the kind. All this reminds us of a description of 
Alexander VI. as a man of “amazingly simple faith.” 

Aretino lived by alternations of flattery and abuse of all the 
great people of his time. Men feared his satire so much that 
they paid him enormous sums for his praise. It was not the 
delicate weapon “satire” usually means, but a string of the 
coarsest and vilest accusations in the most disgusting language. 
A contemporary was not far wrong in calling him “an angry 
cur to whom men fling bones in order not to be bitten.” 
Another truly described him as “a rascal who lives by the 
bread of others and evil speaking.” Never was there a more 
impudent and barefaced blackmailer. After writing the 
most frightful slanders—partly true, perbaps, for he made 
terrible use of the truth—about the Pope and the clergy, he 
begs the King of France to induce the Pope to pay him well. 
“The necessities of Aretino being met, the name and works 
of priests will not be lacerated...... And obtaining such 
favour I will not only keep silent ubout every signore and 
monsignore, but I will turn my natural style to speaking 
well.” 

His life was even worse than the opinion of his time could 
justify. And yet there was talk, as in the case of Voltaire, 
of making him a Cardinal. So much for Aretino; thus, as 
long as right and wrong exist, the world must judge him. 
Professor Van Dyke’s new study does not materially alter his 
position. He was a vile character. No bad Pope, no Borgia 
or other tyrant of the time, did more harm in his generation. 
To the brutal immorality of his life and certain of his writings 
was added the most cynically sordid meanness. [If it is really 
fair to call him a typical man of the Italian Renaissance, that 
period was almost miraculously ignorant of the difference 
between good and evil. And we do not'believe that so pagan 
a state was universal, even in Italy. 

It is almost with relief that one turns to the Englishman 
and the German chosen by Professor Van Dyke as his other 
typical figures: Thomas Cromwell and the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I. The three names are set oddly side by side, and 
suggest the variety of that wonderful age: an inhuman, 
almost animal genius, a clever, cunning, greedy statesman, a 
great art patron and hero of romance. Each, strongly 
personal, illustrates the author’s chief impression of the 
Renaissance as a whole; that it was a time when men, no 
longer content to be members of a class or a community, 
believing its doctrines and obeying its laws, developed a quite 
new sense of personality. 

Cromwell was sordid enough, a selfish materialist like his 
master, untroubled by scruples as to the justice or injustice 
of the work he did for Henry. Professor Van Dyke is by 
way of defending him against the accusations of Cardinal 
Pole, but admits quite enough of what cannot be denied to 
prove that modern writers, whom he thinks unfair, are not 
very far mistaken in their view of Cromwell. The story of 
the lands and riches of the monasteries does not grow more 
beautiful as modern students examine it. Like a clever states- 
man, which he undoubtedly was, Cromwell stopped the mouths 
of new men and old with that which was never his to distribute, 
while he himself “accumulated a great estate in monastery 
lands.” He received endless bribes and presents; for this 
Professor Van Dyke half defends him on the ground that 
most men did the same, and yet, with his usual candour, 
points to the uprightness of the Chancellor, Sir Thomas 
More. Here, again, it seems hard on the New Learning and 
its progress in England that a man like Thomas Cromwell, 
whose mean face expresses his soul, should be considered a 
type when so many better men were living. Think as we may 
about his public work and the opinions of his time, we can 
only judge him, like Aretino, by the broad dividing line of 
right and wrong. And the comparison between his morality 
and that of More makes this easy. 

Maximilian, of course, stands on a very different plane from 
either of his two companions. Professor Van Dyke has no 
excuses to find for Kaiser Max; indeed, a careful search for 
the faults of this type of the German Renaissance, with a 
thorough study of his own writings as a guide, results in 
discovering nothing worse than “thirst for distinction and 
family pride.” His love for art and splendid patronage of 
artists were the consequence, the Professor says, of these two 
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dominant passions. This may very likely be true, but it does 
not interfere much with the greatness and attractiveness of 
the Imperial figure. His tomb at Innsbruck, with its guarding 
heroes, is none the less a grand possession for the world 
because Maximilian himself planned it and knew that it 
would be so. And the conclusion that Professor Van Dyke 
draws from Maximilian’s life and work seems a little obvious ; 
indeed, this last study is not quite so brilliant as the two 
preceding ones. It is easier to whitewash than to paint 
in grey. “Even a cursory comparison of mediaeval and 
renascence art suggests that the patrons of the former gave» 
and its servants worked, far less for their own glory and far 
more for the glory of God, than the patrons and artists of the 
latter.” Such a “suggestion” need hardly travel across the 
sea. A visit to the National Gallery might prove it a very 
safe statement. But that he was a man of his time is the 
worst that can be said of Maximilian. 





NOVELS. 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD.* 

Tur success of Mr. Hichens’s new novel is not to be judged 
merely by reference to the high standard he has set himself in 
The Garden of Allah. He has rendered his task all the more 
arduous by a deliberate disregard of the law of suspense. 
With a tragic end in view, we take it that the aim of the 
artist should be to create an atmosphere of expectancy and 
misgiving, a sense of impending and ultimate disaster, with- 
out, however, enabling the reader to foreshadow accurately 
whence or how the blow will fall. The march of events should 
be inevitable; but one should only realise its inevitableness 
after, and not before, each step in the progress. Otherwise 
the element of surprise, which is of the essence of recreation— 
using the word in its broadest sense—is minimised, as in the 
novel before us. The catastrophe is not only implicit in the 
opening chapter, but Mr. Hichens further discounts its effect 
by giving us what almost amounts toa scenario of the whole 
story. For when we learn that an ugly, though brilliantly 
clever and intellectual, woman of thirty-four is about to marry 
an extraordinarily handsome but unintellectual young man 
ten years her junior—who is, moreover, though born and 
bred in England, half Sicilian by birth—when we also 
learn that it is their intention to spend their honeymoon in 
Sicily, no preternatural sagacity is required to divine the 
consequences. If any doubts remained, they are speedily 
dispelled by the immediate sequel, in which, to make her 
husband's atavistic relapse all the easier, Hermione leaves him 
alone with his Sicilian peasant friends and goes off to Tunis 
to nurse her friend Emile Artois, a French novelist, who has 
been struck down by sudden illness at Kairouan. The “call 
of the blood” is not likely to be any the less insistent when to 
opportunity is added the sting of jealousy and the excuse of 
desertion. 

It is no small proof of Mr. Hichens’s skill that after handi- 
capping himself at the outset by this clear forecast of the trend 
of events, he should have contrived to render the development 
of this study in exotic heredity so continuously engrossing, 
The scene, after the first chapter, is laid exclusively in Sicily, 
and we know of no better picture in English of the 
glamour of the landscape and the strange, semi-barbarous 
attractiveness of the natives. The portraits of the peasants, 
notably the boy Gaspare and the fisherman Salvatore— 
the one loyally vindictive, the other sordidly ferocious 
—are extraordinarily vivid presentutions of the “ rustic 
chivalry” of Sicily; and the progress of Maurice Delarey's 
reversion to type, from the moment of his arrival to 
the hour when he goes to meet his doom, is traced 
with a fidelity that is always picturesque and, though at 
times long-drawn, never tedious. Maurice, it should be 
noted, though a faulty, is far from being a 
character. He is the victim of circumstance and environ- 
ment, and the very unselfishness of his adoring wife is the 
most potent engine of his downfall. In regard to Hermione, 
Mr. Hichens has perhaps over-elaborated the antithesis 
between her uncomely exterior and her nobility of mind. He 
makes us realise her goodness, her unselfishness, her chivalrous 
devotion; but her intellectual fascination is not so con- 


vicious 
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vineingly illustrated. The character of her triad, 
novelist Artois, again, is rather an ingenious experiment un 
a complete success. Here once more Mr. Hichens has been 
perhaps beguiled by the ambition to combine the inco: 
patible,—in this case a cruel brain with a tender heart. “4 
is an engaging picture, that of friendship getting the better 
psychology, and prompting Artois in the long run to he 
Hermione’s own chivalry by acts of splendid mendacit 
designed to spare her the worst pangs of disillusionment . m4 
it is somewhat hard to reconcile with the authorship of 
“cruel, piercing, brutal works of art” and the careful dis. 
section of women’s characters. 

We have said that Mr. Hichens has impaired the impressive. 
ness of his catastrophe by revealing it at the outset, It is 
only fair to say that in the treatment of individual episodes 
he is invariably successful in stimulating the curiosity of 
his readers. The scene of Maurice's first visit to the “ house 
of the sirens” is a fine example of Mr. Hichens’s suggestive 
method of bringing home the mystery and romance of the 
night. Even more striking is the culminating episode of 
Hermione’s search for her missing husband. Mr. Hichens's 
style harmonises excellently with his subject. Its colour is 
at times rather hectic, but in the main it seems to heighten 
the effect of a remarkably interesting and dramatic study 
of the survival of pagan and primitive instincts, 





The Ladder to the Stars. By Jane Helen Findlater. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—A novel from Miss Findlater is always welcome 
alike to reviewer and reader. Her present book is an 
interesting study of a literary genius brought up in a quiet 
country village till the age of twenty-five, the genius in question 
being a woman, and the heroine of the book. The story, of 
course, is open to the criticism common to all stories which turn 
on the literary ability of their characters, that the author can 
give no proof of this ability, and that the reader has to take it on 
trust. Perhaps the only modern instance in which this proof is 
given—Mr. Bernard Shaw’s example of the works of Mr. John 
Tanner—is not such as to make readers wish to encourage the 
creators of fictitious characters in giving samples of their 
exploits. In the present story the scope and character of Miriam's 
work are left a little vague, and in consequence the story suffers 
in actuality. But the picture of Miriam’s longing for escape 
from the dull world which surrounds her, and of her gradual 
emancipation, is admirably drawn, and the book is thoroughly 
pleasing. The episode of Herman, the violin player, is not quite 
credible, and fail to convince the reader that Miriam could 
have been so greatly attracted by him while she was all the 
time, at the back of her mind, very much in love with Alan 
Gore. In fact, Miriam’s brain is more interesting than her 
personality, and whether in this sort of novel this is a defect 
or a triumph must be left to every separate reader to determine 
for himself. 

In the Service of Love. By Richard Marsh. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—This is a fine old-fashioned melodrama, though the 
devices to which the authors of such books are driven in the 
search for originality are perhaps too painfully evident in the 
story. The heroine has “done time” before the beginning of 
the book; but this does not make her any the less attractive to 
the hero, as he considers that she had ample provocation for 
her attempted crime. It would be unfair to Mr. Marsh to describe 
what is at the back of the mystery about Lord Sabin ; but it must 
be confessed that the explanation of the affair does not in the 
least convince the reader as to the possibility of the impersonation 
on which the whole book rests. The characters are mere puppets, 
moving hither and thither in the service of the plot; but the 
story is briskly written, and the reader is never bored, though 
often sceptical. 

Collusion. By Thomas Cobb. (Alston Rivers. 6s.)—Mr. 
Thomas Cobb has sacrificed his powers of story-telling to the 
snare of brilliant writing. His plots are now of the thinnest, and 
his characters, though their conversation is always sparkling, bear 
a most unmistakable resemblance to each other. It is difficult 
to say anything about the present book which would not equally 
well apply to any of Mr. Thomas Cobb’s recent works. Neither 
Virginia nor Dudley nor Guy is an original figure. A rather 
novel flavour, however, is given to the end of the book by the 
philosophy with which Dudley resolves to begin, on the morning 
after Virginia has jilted him, a long novel which shall have the 
story of his engagement as its plot. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE, SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
- y Tc ' Wwppyp > 
THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF LIVING MATTER. (Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
The Nature and Origin of Living Matter. By H. Charlton reserved for veview in other forms.) 


Bastian, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., F.LS., &. (T. Fisher Unwin, ae cal ve: : : 
Suc ae)—hin lone a» comprenive diet of th | won a Myer na toe ta nl Mea 
theories propounded by one of our leading biologists in emenda. his cited ai Eh RT msc " é r - nev ; ‘ yw 

tion of the doctrine of Natural Selection as edited by the modern plished end eieanad ” — . - —_ - a = a nee 
Darwinian school. Dr. Bastian’s descriptions of his laboratory ill afford to lose = ay A ae erate orn vi — “s + sh a — 
work, and his exhaustive surveys of the relationship of the vital pret ino imei’ 5 f a: rl sao ‘es « “om or ‘ - P . — a 
and physical forces, of the fundamental properties of matter, of pa Scot ta of od ee mtb a ia pg “ . 4 — ae Ps 
the chief biological and chemical changes of incipient organic bis age sna brit 2 an bon r ng in sia iy is recognised 
life, embrace various profound fields of inquiry; but the reader pe ae silt achcieail pw sail { age ae ner ea — po 
for whom such topics are too deep can refresh himself with dis- the sotuniben Bat the ena te matey ote, dieses sp ath 204 = 
quisitions upon Weismann’s guesses at the meaning of the black anal semen seapnlt dl partes aan ae oes room “ol wri a 
feather niche peacock é tail, ~~ ae e explanation of the which Mr. Whitworth was at his best. We may nition among 
prodigious memories of ( hinese children, or Haeckel’s reasous for the thirteen discourses here published “The I w f ti W: re ” 
the spiral form of the snail’s house. The author’s system may | | 1“ Politics 1D steel P we seal ™ a ee "a — 

be said to hinge on his dogma of “ Archebiosis.” or the birth of ane olt ica uty, -_ as & spt ‘ imen of reverent speculation 
living matter, not under the old rule of omne vivum ex ovo, but in in pera ra @vowd, “ The Place of Will among the Cosmic Forces.” 

fluid preparations of bodies like turnips or mutton, and, what is Reminiscences of a ee aa Bishop. By Daniel S. Tuttle, D.D 
more, of inorganic substances such as ammonia or phosphate of (Thomas Whittaker, ere York. oe aah Dr. Tuttle a a 
soda. When one of these solutions is placed in a flask, if honour of being selected for the office of Missionary Bishop of 
suitable conditions of temperature and pressure are observed Montana before he had reached the canonical age, we have an 
swarms with particles of protoplasm of micro- example of the same distinction in the present Metropolitan of 


it soon 
scopic life, which rapidly grow into living organisms such India. It was no enviable oflice, for he was positively the first 
as bacteria, single or grouped in the so-called zoogle | ;inister of his Communion to enter the territory, a region more 


masses of mixed species, or into fungus spores, or mould, than twice as big as England with a population of thirty 


all utterly undistinguishable from the familiar forms of | thousand scattered in a number of mining towns. A mining 

ities. T ; seeming proof o ibili ay AE ' Oe aaa g 
those entities. To this seeming ] ro f of the possibility of town is little more than a camp, and one of the difficulties of the 
what Huxley called “the evolution of living protoplasm from | work was to provide for these fluctuating population To build 


living matter,” an army of opponents object that Dr a church in a place which might revert to desert in six months 


not 
But Montana was not the whole of the 


Bastian’s creations are, in reality, cases of the “survival of was manifestly absurd 
germs”; in other words, they are particles of living proto- | field in which Bishop Tuttle's activities were exercised. He had 
yumm, yooviously a, we Sad their ow from “jurisdiction in Utah and Idaho.” Not the least interesting 
the outside — oe Gaines concerned se apne of the pre- | of his chapters relate his experiences in Salt Lake City. 
cautions taken for their exclusion. Literary affirmations and This, indeed, was his headquarters, for it was the largest 
negations regarding such arcana of laboratory work can, we town in his diocese. He had at first to hire a house,—it had 
they are of no more value than the | peey built, he says, for a polygamist, for it had three front doors, 





think, carry little weight; 
judgments of uninitiated art critics on the authenticity of | and it cost him £150 a year. Here he remained, with occasional 
the “Rokeby * N elasquez. rhe author’s elaborate chapters on | vacations, for seventeen years. One advantage he had,—Utah 
“ Heterogenesis” record still more remarkable cases of organic | was divided between the Mormons 
And here we may say that nothing could be more 


, eg . : and himself, as far as religion 
creation. On examining with the microscope some gnat-like grey | was concerned 
flies which had been accidentally drowned in an emulsion of egg pleasing than the kindness and sympathy which come out in the 
and water, he saw ciliated infusoria pouring forth from the bodies | yelations between the Bishop and Christians who were not of his 
of the insects by the hundred, eggs being in some cases also way of thinking. He does not fail to do justice even to the 
visible. Of his experime nts in this bran h of his researches | Mormons. This is one of the many reasons which make the book 
Dr. Bastian *eageal detailed account with appropriate Photo- well worth reading. Bishop Tuttle has been since 1886 Bishop 
graphs: when he further saw, to his surprise, different kinds of | of Missouri. His original diocese in 1867 was 340,000 square 
° . ° . » > — ra ka . ° . nH * que 
infusoria issuing from “the eggs of one and thé same Rotifer, This was lessened, by cutting off Montana, in 
he naturally interpreted this seeming freak of Nature to mean . ’ 
that he was witnessing a case of the transformation of species. | 7999, Missouri has since been divided, and 3 


miles in extent. 
1880 to 195,000. The move to Missouri brought it down to 
2,000 square miles 


Scientific orthodoxy has on the whole repudiated Dr. Bastian’s | ,,.,0;:),. » thes ee ) et Wa 
laws, which have a empirical basis. Their recognition would, rs tee ee ee ee 
however, advance the solution of geological problems hitherto 
intractable, turning on the contradictory estimates of leading ) [{arrison. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s.)—Professor Harrison 
experts on the time required for the cooling of the earth and the has, doubtless, a sufficient reason for the way in which he has 
production of all the living things ever born upon its surface, allotted the space at his disposal. ‘lo most r oie rs the Washing- 
from the Cambrian period to our own day. As to style, if this | ton who was Commaader-in-Chief of the American forces, and the 
f the States for two terms of office, is the Washington 
The rest of 


George Washington: Patriot, Soldier, Stat an By James A. 


author is not quite a Huxley, he is more readable than Haeckel: | pposident 
we wonder that it never struck him that proper “ contents,” page | whom they know and of whom they desire to hear. 
headings, and side summaries are indispensable accompaniments his life goes for little; but it occupies the greater part of this 
volume. There is no continuous narrative of the war, and the 
— ~ eight years of the Presidency occupy five-an l-twenty pages only. 
There is this to be said for the arrangement, that we get to know 
It may be said, indeed, that 


of a serious scientific book. 


WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE AND TEACH? 

What do Unitarians Believe and Teach? (British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 2s. net.)—A plain statement of the 
Unitarian faith in a popular form has long been needed. ‘he | this is hardly what we expect in a series devots d to the portrayal 
question, “ What do Unitarians believe and teach?” is now con- | of the “Heroes of the Nations.” A more serious objection 
stantly asked, and it would be impossible to answer it more | is to the style. The historian has his duty of self-effacement 
shortly or more simply than it is answered in the “ Twelve | as well as the biographer. The biographer must not intrude his 
Replies” which form a small volume recently published by the | own personality; the historian must not intru le his style. This 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. All the papers are | is what Professor Harrison is perpetually doing, Here is a 


interesting and all provoke thought. ‘The doctrinal attitude of | passage from the story of the Braddock disaster ‘The yell 
multiplied to 9,000 or perhaps 90,000 by 


the man in “ his habit as he lived.” 


we are shown one who was a hero to his valet-de-chambre. Still, 


came from 900 throats, 


the writers differs slightly in detail, but all are in agreement with 

the statement of faith which faces the first page of the first essay, | the sinister reverberations of the midsummer wildwood, whose 

Unitarians believe, they declare, in “the Fatherhood of God, the | gruesome recesses acted as sounding boards, and shot forth a 

Brotherhood of Man, the Leadership of Jesus, Salvation by | hundred variations of the harsh and thunderous nymph Echo, 
whose silent realm had been invaded. It scemed, indeed, as if 


Character, the Progress of Mankind onward and vpward for 

ever.”” Below this concise summary are printed two lines, | the wrath of the great god Pan himself had been roused to fury, 
headed “Our Worship,” which run thus:—‘In the love of the | and all the powers of the raging underworld myth and fancy 
truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for the worship of | had suddenly been let loose, to swarm upwat 1 in invisible wrath 
God and the service of man.” and might in defence of their forest children.” 
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Pribbles and Prabbles: Rambling Reflections on Varied Topics. By 
the late Major-General Patrick Maxwell. (Skeflington and Son. 
10s. net.)—This is certainly one of the books which may be read 
without flagging of interest from cover to cover. Major-General 
Maxwell was a man of letters whose activities extended over a 
wide range of subjects, the most important of them being German 
and Italian literature. And whatever he writes, he writes in the 
fashion of a scholar. He quotes Greek and Latin plentifully, 
and his quotations are correct. ‘This may sound a trifle, but we 
can assure our readers, on the strength of a very large experience, 
that it is not as common as it should be. We donot always agree 
with his criticisms; he is a little hard, we think, on Aeneas, not 
Virgil’s Aeneas only, but Homer's also. What, we wonder, is the 
disgrace in the hero suggesting to Pandarus that if they did get 
the worst of it in attacking Diomed, it would be well to have 
good horses to carry them away? Diomed’s prowess must have 
been pretty well known. But our author always makes outa good 
case for himself; he is always readable, and very often entertain- 
ing ina high degree. If eminent conversationalists ever prepare 
themselves for an evening in society by studying a book of good 
things, this is the very volume for them. Here are two fine 
specimens of Baboo English :—“ You have been very kind to me: 
God Almighty give you tit for tat!” “May God pickle your 
worship!” An English lady meaning to say, “I have eaten 
enough, and do not wish for more,” used the Italian, “ Ho 
mangiato bastimento, non voglio ancira,” which is equivalent to 
“T have eaten a ship, and do not wish to eat the anchor also.” A 
French translation of “a stickit minister” was “un prétre 
assassiné,” and of “ Love’s Last Shift” “La derniére chemise de 
amour.” Jules Janin rendered “ Out, out, brief candle!” by 
“ Sortez, chandelle, sortez!” another Frenchman, “ woe-begone ” 
by “ainsi, douleur, va-t-en!” But there is nothing better in this 
way than what appeared in a volume translated from the French 
less than a year ago, that “ Vattel killed himself because the fish 
would not rise.” It is curious that our old friend the “ laughing ” 
augur appears again, and yet the Latin haruspex is actually 
given ! 





C. Plini Caecili Secundi Epistularum Liber Sextus. Edited by 
J. D. Duff, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d.)—This 
Sixth Book contains, among other interesting letters, the two in 
which Pliny describes the eruption of Vesuvius and the death 
of his uncle, and one which relates his experiences as assessor in 
a Court of Justice held by Trajan at Centumcellae. Mr. Duff 
leaves little or nothing in the way of difficulty unexplained, and 
does not forget to point out the occasional departures of Pliny 
from the rule of the best Latinity. The rather curious expression, 
used of the great jurist Iavolenus, “erat omnino dubiae sani- 
tatis,” might have been noticed. It probably means that he was 
excessively absent-minded. This is likely to be a most useful 
school-book, if the Ciceronians will allow so much of any author 
belonging to the Silver Age. 





Caesar’s Civil War with Pompeius. Translated by the Rev. F. P. 
Long, M.A. (The Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net.)——-Mr. 
introduction wives what is, on the whole, a reasonable view of 
Roman politics for the century that ended in the dictatorship of 
C. Julius Caesar. We do not agree with him when he speaks of 
the “judicial murder” of the Catilinarians. Of all the many 
strife in Rome, Catiline and his friends best 
His translation of the “De Bello Civili” is 
excellent. Here 
is a passage from Caesar's speech in vindication of himself at the 
meeting with Afranius in 49 B.C.:—*“ No, it was against himself 
that all these preparations had been for so long directed; it was 
to cripple him that an unprecedented type of command was to be 
created, which permitted a man to control the administration of 


Long’s 


victims of civil 
deserved their fate 
A more idiomatic version we have seldom seen. 


the capit il from his residence outside the gates of Rome, and at 
the 
of two provinces 
checkmate himself that a violent change was now to be wrought 


ime time to retain year after year the absentee governorship 


stocked with fighting races; it was solely to 


in the constitution of the magistracies, whereby governors were 
sent out to provinces no longer, as before, at the expiration of 
their consulship or praetorship, but upon the interested selection 
of a clique.” The book is illustrated with some useful plans of 
battlefields. 

Neolithic Man in North-East Surrey, by Walter Johnson and 
William Wright (Elliot Stock), has been issued in a cheaper 
form (3s. 6d. net). The region thus described is bounded by 
lines drawn on the north between Kingston and Mitcham, and 
on the south between Box Hill and Titsey, though there are one 
or two localities beyond these limits. Walton, Chelsham, Wood- 
cote Grove, Croham Hurst, are among the most interesting spots. 
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My Experiences of the Island of Cyprus. By B. Stewart, 
(Skeffington and Son. 6s.)—Mr. Stewart visited Cyprus for the 
first time to assist in the building of a railway. This brought 
him into closer contact with the natives than happens to the 
ordinary traveller. The second time he went to see the island 
its scenery, its remains, &c. Neither visit brought him much 
satisfaction. The prospect, commonly, did not please, and man 
was unusually vile. The country is in a state of deplorable 
decadence, afflicted with drought to the last degree.—the rivers 
universally cease to flow in the summer. Even the people are 
improvident, turbulent, the poorest sailors in the world, and 
generally helpless. We are doing our best for the place and its 
inhabitants, though there are patriotic Englishmen—hating their 
friends, whatever they may feel about their enemies—who speak of 
it as another of our “ dead failures.” Why we ever went there it 
would not be easy to say,as far as results are concerned; but 
what with irrigation, the administration of justice, the keeping of 
the peace, we are doing some good. 





Somersetshire Parishes. By Arthur L. Humphreys. 2 yols, 
(187 Piccadilly. £2 7s. 6d. net.)—The sub-title of this book is “4 
Handbook of Historical Reference to All Places in the County.” 
We may take “Clevedon” as an example. Here the references 
are (1) Registers; (2) Court Roll of Clivedon, 1821; (3) Rental of 
Manor of Clyvedon, 1338 ; (4) Compotus Roll of “ prepositi” of 
Clevydon, 1389-90, 1396-7 ; (5) Clevedon Award, 1801; (6) Church, 
description; (7) Clevedon Court, description in recent 
; (8) Sea-walls, 28 Charles II.; (9) Actions; 
(10) Biographies, twenty-four in number, from 1650 downwards; 
(11) Wills, between thirty and forty, from 1419 downwards, 
Bath, as may readily be imagined, occupies more than forty 
pages. 


newspapers 





The Interlinear Bible, 1611-1885. (Cambridge University Press, 
12s. 6d. net.)—This volume shows in a new and convenient 
arrangement matter which is already familiar to students of the 
Bible. In fact, it displays the differences between the Authorised 
Version and the Revised at a glance. The words common to both 
are printed in large type. Where there is a difference this is set 
forth by two lines of smaller type, the upper exhibiting the 
Revised Version and the lower the Authorised Version. At the 
foot of the page are to be found the marginal alternatives of the 
two translations, similarly arranged. The publishers claim—and, 
it seems to us, with justice—that they have adopted the most 
effective method of carrying out their purpose. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. 300, February—June, 1906. 
(8s. 6d.)\—We are glad to see that “Sylvanus Urban” has 
made up h’s mind to return to the old form of his magazine. 
There is an abundance, possibly a superfluity, of periodicals 
which give us fiction, fancy, fashion, and the like, but the Gentle- 
Magazine, with its old-fashioned methods, has its place, 
and we hope that it will fill it with sutcess. It is somewhat 
modernised, it is true, but it is the same substantially. There 
are some highly interesting articles in this volume, the “ Adven- 
tures of the ‘Mongovo George’” being one of them. This wasa 
Liverpool slaver, and the captain’s ledger (1785-87) is a real 
Here are the entries for October 23rd, 1786 :-—“ Sold 
one woman, $280. Two men and one woman, 700; two men, 520; 


man’s 


curiosity. 


one boy, 350 (paper) ; one girl, 350 (paper); one woman, one girl, 
480; a girl, 205.” For the 6th of the same month there is the 
entry: “ Messrs. Bidon and Sauvé bought fourty and eight slaves, 
viz., twelve Men, fifteen Boys, fourteen Women, and seven Girls, 
155 each.” A year after the ‘Mongovo George’ returned to Liver- 
pool a clergyman of that town published a sermon in which he 
showed “the conformity (of the slave trade] with the Principles 
of Natural and Revealed Religion,” dedicating it to the 
Corporation. 


We have received the seventh volume of the Linguistic Survey 
of India, Compiled and Edited by G. A. Grierson, C.I.E., Litt.D., 
&e. (Government Printing Press, Calcutta). It deals with 
the Southern Group of the Indian Aryan Family. Specimens 
are given of various dialects of the Marathi tongue, 





Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. publish a third instalment (fifty 
of their “Everyman’s Library” (ls. and 2s. net 
In “ Biography ” there is Wesley’s Journal (4); among 
the “ Children’s Books” is Kingsley’s Heroes ; in “ Fiction,” Silas 
Marner, John Halifax, Gentleman, and twenty-one of Sir W. 
Scott’s tales; in “ Philosophy and Theology,’ Maurice’s Kingdom 
of Christ (2). Miller’s Old Red Sandstone and Borrow’s Bible in 


volumes) 
per vol.) 


Pen may also be mentioned. 
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‘A Book of English Gardens. By M. R. Gloag. Illustrated by 
Katharine Montagu Wyatt. (Methuen and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
After a preliminary historical sketch of gardening from Eden 
onwards, in which British horticulture naturally takes a prominent 
place, we have a description of some famous gardens in this 
cain. These are Abbotsbury, Albury, Ampthill, Ashridge, 
Beckett (famous for the first garden house in England, designed 
by Inigo Jones), Brownsea Island, Ham, Hatfield, Holland 
House, Knole, Sultan Place (near Guildford), Wrest Park. 
There is a chapter on “Cottage Gardens,” and another entitled 
« 4 Modern Garden: Surrey,” designed to show that those who 
do not inherit famous pleasaunces may make something quite 
worth having for themselves. Such a volume needs no recom- 
mendation. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——_@——_——__ 
Abbott (E. A.), Silanus the Christian, cr 8vo ...... = ..(Blackie) net 7/6 
Aldington (BM. ), Love Letters that Caused a Divorce, cr 8vo (Sisley) 2/6 
Alston (L.), Stoic and Christian in the Second Ceutury ...(Longmans) net 3/0 
Armitage (F. P.), A History of Chemistry, er Svo ............... (Longmans) 6/0 
Ash (E.), Hypnotism and Suggestion, cr Svo ....... (Jacobs) net 4 0 
Baldwin (M.) , Dora: a High School Girl, er 8vo ................06 Chambers) 36 
Baldwin (M. ), Peg’s Adventures in Paris, cr 8vo ............ (Chambers) 5/0 
Ballard (B.), Man’s Blood Guilt, Cr 8VO .............ccccceeeeeeeeeeee( KX. Panl) net 2/6 
Barclay (A.), The Worsleys, cr 8vo.............. nareeeindias (Sisley) 6/0 
Beal (A.), Concealment, cr Svo tis iW. Seott) 60 


Brandes (G.), Recollections of My Childhood and Youth (Heinemann) net 10,0 

Bromley (A. 'W.), How to Buy a Business, cr 8vo (Unwin) net 26 

Browne (E. G.), Literary History of Persia from Firdausi to Sa‘di, Svo 
(Unwin) net 12/6 


Burkett (C. W.), Cotton: its Cultivation, &c., cr Svo......... (Constable) net 86 
Cartrie (Count de), Memoirs, Svo saanbinenes veveee eeeeee( Lane) net 106 
Christy (H. C.), The C bristy Album, “4to sennseseneemusanen ..(Dean) 160 


) 
» 4 


Churchmanship and Labour : Sermons, by various Authors...(Skeffington) 
Correggio, imp 8vo . (Newnes) net 3/6 


Crawford (I. H.), From Fox's 3; Earth to} Mount: Lin Tarn. Bye (Lane) uct 106 
Cross (C. F.), Essay towards Establishing a Normal System of Paper 
Testing, 4to . : (Spon) net 2/6 


( Sunynghame (H. E. . “Eur ypean E name sls, 8vo : om Methuen) net 25/0 
Cutting (M. 8.), Little Stories of C ourtship, 12mo (Hi ulder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Dawson (F.), The Heir of Dene Royal, cr Svo ....... (Greening) 6/0 
De La Warr (Countess), A Twice-Crowned Queen: Anne of Brittany, &vo 
(Nash) net 7/6 
Dunbar (J. W.), The Beatitudes of the Old Testament.. peat lip eer net 36 
Eccles (C. O.), The Matrimonial Lotvery, cr Svo................. Nash) 6,0 
Fenn (G. M.), "Tention! cr 8vo : (ch a 50 
Fenn (G. M.), The Traitor’s Gate, and other Stories, ser 8v0 (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Finnemore (J.), Foray and Fight, cr 8vo . ani ‘ . (Chambers) 3/6 
Finnemore (J.), The Empire's ¢ ‘hildren, cr 8vo (Chambers) 2/6 
Fortescue (Hon. J. W.), History of the British h Army, Vol. IV., 1789-1801, 
EERE ..(Macmillan) net 42/0 
Foxy Grandpa's Surprises, dto..... ..(Chambers) net 3/6 
Frazer (J. G.), Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 8 Svo ..(Maecmillan) net 100 
From Santa Claus, 4to ........ eooeeutn (W. Collins) 3/6 
Gate of Death (The), er 8v0 he (Smith & Elder) 60 
Gibbs (P.), Men and Women of ‘the French Revolution, 4to...(K. Paul) net 25,0 
Gibson (C. H.) Electricity of To-day, cr 8vo ....... ..-(Seeley) net 5/0 
Gladden (W.), The New idolatry, cr 8vo....... ..(L. Pitman) 3/6 
Goodchild (G. F.), Technological and Se ientific Dictionary .. (Newnes) net 18/6 
Gore (G.), New Scientific System of Morality, cr 8vo.. ..(Watts) net 2/6 
Gould (F. J.), The Children’s Plutarch, cr 8vo Ww atts) net 26 
Green (E. E.), In Pursuit of a Phantom, cr 8vo om (R.T.S.) 2/6 
Gruyer (P.), Napoleon, King of Elba, 8v0_ ..............ccceeeceseees (Heine mann) 10,0 
Hall (Sir 8.), A Short History of the Oxford Movement ..(Longmans) net 4/6 
Henshaw (J. W.), Mountain Wild Flowers of America, 8vo ......(Ginn) net 8/6 
Herbertson (A. G.), The Plowers, er 8V0 ............c0cceese0s .(Greening) 6/0 
Hicks (J. W.), Vocations for Our Sons, cr Svo senpesues .(Unwin) net 2/6 
Hird (D.), Picture Book of Evolution, Part L., cr 8vo (Watts) net 26 
Hobart (H. M.), Elementary ee of Coutinuous-Current Dynamo 
Design, 8vo ... sonnnens .. (Whittaker) net 7/6 
Home (J.), Promptings to Devot on, ‘mo ...(Oliphant) net 26 
Horniman (R. ), 1" Rank, er 8vo...... (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Houghton (L. 8.), Telling Bible Stories, pm 80 ES (Bickers) 5/0 
Inman (H. E.), ye and True, cr 8vo..... (Warne) 3/6 
Inman (H. E.), The Second Form Master of St. Cc (Warne) 3/6 
Jacberns (R.), The Record Term, cr 8v0...............ccccreeeseee (Chambers) 3/6 
Jeayes (I. H.), Descriptive Catalogue of Derbyshire Charters ( Bemrose) net 42/0 
King (Sir C, 8.), A Great Archbishop of Dublin, 1650-1729, 8vo (Longmans) 10/6 
Klein (F. A.), The Religion of Islam, 8vo = esveees(K. Paul) 7/6 
Knight-Errant of the Nursery, 4to .......... (Chambers) net 3/6 
Knollys (G.), Ledgers and Lite vrature, cr 8¥0.. tales PERN aA : 
Lansdale (M. H.), The Chateaux of ‘Touraine, 8vo ........ (Nash) net 24/0 
Le Queux (W.), The House of the Wicked, er 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Lock (J. B.) and Child (J. M.), Trigonometry for he = rs...(Macmillan) 26 
London (J.), The Cruise of the Dazzler, cr 8vo .,,....(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Loti (Pierre), Disenchanted, cr 8vo..... (Macmillan) 60 
Lovegrove (E. J.), Attrition Tests of Road Making Stones, d4to 
(St. Bride’s Press) 5/0 



























Lueas (F. V.), Listener's Lure, er Svo........ ..(Methuen) 60 
MeNeil (E.), Lost Treasure Cave, er Svo... eveseeeeee (Chambers) 5,0 
Meade (L. T.), The Hill-'Top Girl, er 8vo eocee cers (Chambers) 6/0 
Molesworth (Mrs.), The Bolted Door, and other Stories, cr vo (Chambers) 3/6 
Molloy (F.), Sir Joshua and his Circle, 2 vols. Svo .......... (Hutchinson) net 24,0 
National Gallery : Central Italian Schools, DMP BVO c..cccecceees (Newnes) net 3 
National Gallery: North Italian Schools, BENE cncsnreceenens (Newnes) net 3/6 
Orezy (Baroness), I Will Repay, cr 8V0...........0.-+- , (Greening) 6/0 
Osbourne (L.), T he Motormani: xcs, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 36 
Outcault (RB. F. ), Tige, his Story, "ahaa 






..(Chambers) net 2/6 
Panting (J, H.), Clive of Clair, er 8vo.............. oe (Warne) 36 
Parker (B. & M.), The Browns a Book of Bears, 4to.. .(Chambers) 3/6 
Petherick (H.), Joseph Guarnertus : his Work and his Master, er 8vo (Strada) 5/0 
P ‘hillpotts (E. ), The Poac her s Wife, er 8vo -seeee(Methuen) 6/0 
(Nisbet) net 3/6 
Powell (F. E. , The U nified Gospel, | aca Haepioncanntestg ..(Drane) net 3 
Reynolds (Mrs. F.), Hazel of Hazeldean, er Svo ..... : (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Richards (L. E.), The Silver Crown, er 8vo (Allenson) net 2/6 
Robinson (H. C.), Introduction to Eccentric Spiral Turning. Svo (Spon) net 46 

Rodocanachi (E.), The Romau Capitol in Ancieut and Modern Times, 12mo 
(Heinemann) net 4/0 

Ross (P.), Elementary Algebra for Higher Grade and Secondary Schools, 
Part I., er Svo Sasscdiatietitinsibloatnascnads (Longmans) 2/6 

St. Panl’s Epistle to the C orinthians, ‘with Notes aud Addenda b y the late 
F. Westcott, 8vo....... ; (Macmillan) 10/6 





Sanderson (E.), Great Britain in Modern Africa, er 8vo (Seeley) 5/0 
Schofield (W. H.), Enghsh Literature from Norma: i enqnent to Chaucer, 
cr 8vo ‘ ..(Mac millan) 7/6 


Selous (E. ), ‘Tommy Smith's Other Animals, 4to .... 
Seymour (C.), Comet Chaos, cr Svo 


(Methuen) 26 
(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 


Seymour FH A Sanut ues in Spain, 8vo (Unwin) net 106 
Shepherd (E. T.), Practi al I uring, Svo 


(Lockwood) net 4/6 


















Snagize (Lady), Simple Talks to Little Children, er 8v OD sessees (Skeffington) 3 
Soul's Escape (The), by Author of “The Sanctus Bell,” cr 8vo (Skeffington) 3/6 
Story (A. T.), Books that are the Hearts of Men, cr 8vo ......... (Fifield) net 2/6 
Strang (H.), One of Clive’s Heroes, cr 8vo ... - ~ ome soa & re 6/0 
ag Lady), The Woman Thou Gavest, SBD edeadions (Unwin) 6/0 
Vance (L. The Private War, cr 8vo..... vie (Richards) 6/0 
Vaughan OL. yt ), The Last of the Royal Stuarts. BPO veesnese (Methuen) net 10/6 
Verbeck (G.), The Upside Downs of Little Lady Lovekins (Chambers) net 3/6 
Vernede (R. E.), Meriel of the Moors, cr 8VO ......0000+ .----s.(Alston Rivers) 60 
Watson (J.), The Dog Book, 2 vols. 4to ........ ..(Heinemann) net 42,0 
Watson (L.), A Girl of Dreams, Cr 890 6.0.0.0... cccceccccecceuceensccenees (Melrose) 36 
Westell (W. P.), Every Boy's Book of ‘British Natural History (R.T.S.) 3,6 
Whishaw (F.), The Boys of Bricrley, i TE (Chambers) 3/6 


Williams (A.), Romance of E arly Explor: ation, Cr BVO .......,..ccseese (Seeley) 
Williams (C. A. and G. A.), The House that Glue Built, “4to (Chambers) net 
Wrixon (Sir H.), The Pattern Nation, cr 8vo....... .+.»-( Macmillan) net 
Wynne (M.), Maid of Brittany, cr 8vo0 is ... (Greening) 60 
Yardley (M. H.), Sialess, cr 8+0 ..................................... puseccncees (Sisley) 6/0 


Cian 
SCoas 











FAST-COLOUR SYN RESISTING TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR parreeus Ano = TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR LIBERTY & CO., LONDON. TAPESTRIES 


oO S L Ee R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, Ww. 


FAIRY c OCOA 
SOUND, WHOLESOME, PURE. 
2s. per pound tin, 
Guaranteed and supplied by THE PROPRIETORS OF~ 


SOHWEITZER’S Which is Specially ) 


Cc @) Cc oO A T ! N A Co acocead ton tenets 


Each tin of Fairy Cocoa contains particulars of English Willow-Pattern 
China which is given away to Fairy Drinkers. If you cannot obtain it from 
your grocer, send for a 6d. tin to *“* FAIRY,” 143 York Road, London, N, 








FOR CURTAINS & 
UPHOLSTERY 
from 26a 











Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 
TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 


ROYAL 


TELEGRAMS— 
_Intimidad, London. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 


INSURANCE | Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
COMPANY. | Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 





FIRE, LIFE. 


EPPS’S 





You cannot possibly 


TOTALFUNDS ...  £13,803,187. 
COCOA ot 
a better Cocoa, 


It forms a welcome delicacy for 
COCOA the morning and evening meal. 
A fragrant, delicious, 
an 


most healthful 


EPPS’'S COCOA —— “torwnre 


H AM P TON S. 


Designers and Manufacturers of High-class 
Furniture, 
Decorations, 


Carpets, etc. 


Hamptons’ Departmental Catalogues illustrate the 
latest and most tasteful designs for every description 
of House Furnishings, marked at the most Competitive 
Prices in London. 


They may be had post-free on application, 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


EPPS’S 
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ALLIANGE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 








Chairman: The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds exceed £15,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 


Profits,—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuatious have permitted reversiouary 
bouuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The next 
valuation will be made after December 31st, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEAS 











and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 

REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 

terms. 

A... Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
ompany. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manazer. 


_BY SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT pal Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.'s 
| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE five on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO., Ltd., 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Bea. 


TRADE-MALK. 61 Strand, or 4 


for Hdvertisements. 


ee 
OvuTsIDE Pack (when available), FoURTERN GUINEAS, 
12 


Scale of Charges 








PARE .ccccccccccccsceeee cove £ 2 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 21 4 6 
Half-Page (Column) ........ 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column ........ 2 2 © 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ....ccceceeces+» £16 16 U| Inside Page ......... soeeeee Ll MO 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1ls.4 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an Inch 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 


Terms of : Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








Nalf- , 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterty. 
Kingdom wecccscese - cecerecccecceseces £i 6....014 3....0 7 2 


ueluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. ...... oxensvccsssccnnceesss BW 6icecOR O.rc08 S 9 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
(JOUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 


YORKSHIRE. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


APPOINTMENT OF INSPECTRESS OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
TEACHING. 


The WEST RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE propose to make an 
appointment as Inspectress of ‘Technical and Evening Classes in Domestic 
Science Subjects, including Cookery, Laundry Work, Needlework, Dress- 
making, Millinery, House Management, Household Accounts, and Home 
Nursing. Applcants for the appointment will be expected to have had suit- 
able experience iu ‘leaching. 

Lectures in Domestic Science will have to be given as may be arranged. 

‘The salary will be at the rate of £200 per annum, 


ARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


NUNEATON and TAMWORTH PUPIL TEACHER cENTE, 
WANTED, at once, an ASSIS'TANT-MISTRESS, Salary £95, risi og 
by £5 to £120, Training or good experience essential.—-Apply —y = | 
form by September 30th, 1906, to the DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, Ca 
Education Office, Warwick. — 

ee 

ATHEMATICAL MASTER REQUIRED for im 0 

tant Public School in the Colonies. Good Mathematica} De “ 
essential. Salary, £220 per annum and rooms.- Bree 


y -Apply, Messrs. TRI 
and KNIGHTLEY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, Londom, Woes 


N Old-established Firm of CHARTERED ACCOUNT. 

B ANTS has VACANCY for ARTICLED PUPIL. Premium mode : 
1nd would be returned as salary to good worker.—For particulars Pd 
“A. W. R.,” care of Streets, 30 Cornhill, London. bd 
JOST as SECRETARY to a Society or individual 
WANTED by a LADY. Shorthand-typist, experienced Organiser nd 
Registrar. Thorongh knowledge of French. Can undertake Indezin 
Excellent references. Salary £150.—Box 150, The Spectator, 1 Wellin” 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, o— 


6 OMMERCE OR MANUFACTU RE.—PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MAN and Cambridge Graduate, aged 21, Honours in work aud 
sport, DESIRES APPOINTMENT at home or abroad. Good presence ond 
address. Excellent references.—“ H. H.,” care of RB. Frost Smith, 64 Fius- 
bury Pavement, E.C. 
rI\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited 
SB have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premiuy 


required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 

a : ee 

Rseress COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, w. 

The SESSION 1906-7 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 4th. Students 

are requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October 3rd. Lectures 

are given in all branches of General and Higher Education. ‘akeg 


systematically, they form a connected and progressive course, but a Single 
course in any subject may be attended. 

Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the ‘Teacher's Diploma (London), and for the 
‘Teacher's Certificate (Cambridge), and also a Special Course of Scientific 
Instruction in Hygiene. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one in Arts and two in Science, 
will be offered for competition in June, 1907. 

The Early Fuglish Text Society's Prize will be awarded in June, 1907, 

STUDENTS CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £20 for one year, are 
offered tor the Course of Secondary Training, beginving in Jauuary, 1907. 

The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holding a degree or 
equivalent in Arts or Science. Applications should reach the HEAD of the 
Training Department not later than December 15th. 


St: THOMAS’S H OSPITAL, 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and containg 
663 beds. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number), of the value of 
mere than £500, are offered for competition each year, 

Upwards of 60 resident and other appointments are open to Students after 
qualitication, 

A Student's Club forms part of the Medical School buildings; and the 
Athletic Ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached ia 
40 minutes from the Hospital. 

A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. G. Q. ROBERTS, 

J. H. FISHER, B.S. Lond., Dean. 


ING’S COLLEG B&, LONDON, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Fall Courses for Matriculated Students are provided in Arts, Laws, Science, 
Engineering, Medicine, and Theology at Composition Fees; or Students 
may attend the separate Classes. 

Preparation for all Examiuations of the London University. 








Further particulars of the duties ani terms of appointment, also forms of 
application, may be obtained from the Education Department (Technical 
Brauch), County Hall, Wakefield. Applications must be received at the 
County Hall not later than 9 a.m. on Monday, October 22nd. 1906, 








4 RDIFF EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER, a Graduate with good knowledge of 
French and either Mathematics or Science. Commencing salary, £150 per 
annum. 

Applications, stating age, qualificatious, and experience, with copies of 
recent testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned not later than 


6th October, 1906, 
JOHN J. JACKSON, 
Director of Education. 


Education Offices, Howard Gardens, 
Cardiff, 17th September, 1906.00 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF age d 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL of 
Bedford College ; salary £450 a year, with board and residence.— Particulars 
can be obtained from the SECRETARY, to whom testimonials and references 
should be seut on or before October lvth, 


‘ 5 


HT 


MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 38rd. 
For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 

WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 4th. 
Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 15 Kensington Square 


Qt. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist. 
Arrangements having been wade for instruction in the Preliminary and 
Interm:- diate Subjects (Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology) to be 
undertaken by the University of London, THE ENTIRE LABORATORIES 
AND TEACHING AT THIS HOSPITAL AND SCHOOL ARE NOW 
DEVOTED TO INSTRUCTION IN THE SUBJECTS FOR THE FINAL 
EXAMINATIONS (Medicine, Surgery, Pathology, &c.) Unequalled faeilities 
are therefore available for CLINICAL INSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH,— 
Further information from F. JAFFREY, F.R.C.S., Dean of the School. 











OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBFR 4th, 1996, The 


College prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and 
for certain of the Oxford Honour Exawinations. 

Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to £60 a year, one of £35, and several 
Rursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered for 


| Competition in June, 1907. 


For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 


leld Green, Surrey. 


MARY’S 








HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

PADDINGTON, W. 

(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction, PRE- 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, INTERMEDIATE, and FINAL (under recognised 
Teachers of the University of London), in preparation for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities, and for the Diplomas of the conjoint Board. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS iu NATURAL SCIENCE, £145 to £52 10s. 
Competed for in September.—For Handbook of Curriculum apply to the DEAN. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
NDHEAD.—LINGHOLT SCHOOL for GIRLS will 


OPEN on THURSDAY, September 20th, for the Michachuas Term.— 
Por Prospectus, apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
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KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c, Visiting Professors, 


gt MONICA’S, 





Principals : 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON,. 


Prospectus on application. 











> paaleta EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss C ATHERINE I. DODD, M.A.,, late Lecturer in Education 
at the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

A Grant of £35 will be made to any Student who has passed the L.L.A., 
Higher Local or Senior Local Examinations, and is ready to comply with 

the regulations of the Board of Education, 

Full pestioutans ou apple ation. 


AHURCH OF ENG LAND HIG H- SCHOOL | FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. ‘The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev, CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, MLA, 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W, 

Head-Mistress--Miss HORNER, 

Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Miss Florence Etlinger, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 

39 GRAHAM STREET, EA'TON go s.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss WOLSELEY LEWIS, B.A. 

Students trained for Froebel Society's and Cambridge Diplomas. 

Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, Eaton Square, 5.W 

Preparatory Departme nts for Boys ‘and Girls over four years of age. 

Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes, 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


YIREDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
S “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. ~— Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resideut trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea, PRINCIPALS Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 


T. ELP HIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
S (for Daughters of Clergy au Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy ouly 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TE ACHE RS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 


Pp 














Bessasro ON HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, ‘Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, LIRNMINGHAM., 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medimval aud Modern Languages Tripos). 
PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Mo-veley 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley lioad (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FL ORENCE N. DAW, 
TERM COMMENCED SEPTEMBER 19th. 
Prospectuses, &c.. can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham 


YROWBOR( IUGI I, SUSSEX. ~Boi urding School for Girls. 

J Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level Thoroughly 
good education, Special attenuuon to development of character. — Priucipal 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certiticate (Reyistered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


\ EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The com- 
forts of a retived home. ‘Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind 
ina sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
Frevch and German a speciality. Large grounds. Hieh and healthy position 


hf oe LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid sitnation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-.JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Iustrated Prospectuses ou application 


N ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL and KINDERGARTEN 

(Cheshire Highlauds).—Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised). 
Beautitully situated and well equipped, Thorough modern education, Entire 
charge of Colonial pupils. New Term begins September 13th.—Apply the 
PRINCIPALS. 
N ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 

BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE, 

Full staff of Resident ‘teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 

lilustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


tho WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARKDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Chureh 

of Rugiand. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

- uithy loeality; large 1 yy: for cricket, hockey, aud teuuis.—l’rincipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


fice FIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 





_HALF-TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, November 5th. 
| EAR LONDON.--Home School with all Country Advan- 


tages.—A few ELDER GIRLS of good social position will be RECEIVED 
at 100 gs., inclusive of Music, Art, Languages, aud preparation for special 
¢Xaminatious if desired.—‘*‘ F. A. M.,” care of Watson's Advertising Odlices, 
6 Bouverie Street, London, E.C 


(PHORNEL AOE SC HOOL. BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
&ymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health caretully studied. Llndivicdual training. 
bxcellent Languages and Musix Head-Mistresses rng BUSSELL and Miss 
EMBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridg 


EK ASTBOURNE.—GRAN VIL L E HOU SE. MBADS.—.: 

First class HOME BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Thor ~ 
modern Education, combined with caretul imdividual attention Htigy 
qualified staff of Enyvlish and Foreiga Mistresses and Visiting Professors 
Excellent advantages for outdoor gumes aud exercises.—Prospectus on 


&pplicat ow to the PRINCIPAL, 








OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Feucing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

TEAL H STUDENTS. — Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Pe ucing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can als 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kiunaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
k. Lyttelton, D. D. —Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

ING'’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
"[\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lausdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become ‘Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges aud 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and inclades Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &ec. 


MN\HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two years, and 
includes Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymuastics 
(Swedish system), Dancing, and Games, 

‘Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum, 





For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) apply 
to the Principal, ETUKL ADAIR ROBERTS, Physical Training College, 
Duufermline. 


rI\HE CLEMENTS PHYSICAL TRAINING (¢ OL LEGE, 

BICKENHILL, HAMPTON-IN-ARDEN, WARWICKSHIRE. — Princi 
pal: Mr. W. E. CLEMENTS, Sandow Gold Medallist; MeFadden Gold 
Medallist ; Gold Medallist, N. York Athletic Club; late Sergeaut Lustre tor of 
Fencing and Gymnastics, 2nd Dragoon Guards, and Chief lustructor Corpora 
tion of Leicester; Winver of All-England Cowpetition for tinest developed 
man; selected to represent Great Britain, International Contest, 1905, 
Assisted by Mrs. CLEMENTS aud Staff, who receive Ladies of good appear 
ance and education to Train as Teachers of Physical Culture, Feucing, 
Gymuastics, Ju-Jitsu, Dancing, Swimming, and Games. Two Years’ Course 
also ineludes Hygiene and Anatomy at University. Gold Medal awarded 
annually. College stands in its own grounds of 19 acres in the beautiful Ardeu 
country (Shakespeare's laud).—Prospectus, SECRETARY, Clements’ School, 
Upper Priory, Birmingham 


| IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
4 for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, aud Games Teachers. The best 
aud most thorough Training, including Massage aud remedial exercises ou 
the Swedish system. 

Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus 


- NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education for an ATTRACTIVE VOCATION, Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., und country life. 
Seud for Prospectus, 


MMHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WkST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
‘Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, Treasurer 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A, Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospectuses way be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


| ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 

Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union 
For particulars as to Scholarships, Mall of Residence, &c., apply to the 

Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS. Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W 


St: MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
Principal— Miss JANK L. LATHAM. Girton College. 
1, TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SK¢ ONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for Loudon or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma, 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75,—Full particulars from tho 
PRINCIPAL. 


| ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGI 4, 5T. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Tennis, 
dea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantaves for gequiring French; 
‘bwelve Resident Mistresses ; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
| | etaaeieataiaae W.—LADIES SOHOOL. Recognised. 

Beautifully “wt 7 on Sea fron 
GIRTON HOUSE, 2, 5, and 4 WAL SINGHAM MANSIONS 

Excellent Education on Modern a ss. Orchestra, Dressmaking, Cooking, 

Riding ‘, Hoe key ; own Farm and L vundry, 


JFOL UK ESTON E.—Miss ADOL PHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Geutlewowen, Detached house near sea ; hockey 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resideut Eu shaud 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention ; special care giveu 

to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Heleva's, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


| ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 





Haddon Hall and Chatsworth),.—High-class School for Girls (recog 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf, 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT 


VNASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. Higb- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principala, 
the Misses TLD MAN (of Girtou College). Highest references. Tenuis, Hockey ,&c. 


WU RREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving, 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals —Miss STOCK ER aud Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University, Excellent premises; 
playing field. Kesident Health and Foreign Mistresses, Careful training in 
character and manuers. Special attention paid to health. 


1T. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
cts toarding School for Girls. Under the luspection of the Seoteh Educa- 
tion Department, and the Oxford aud Cambridge voint Board. BeadMistress 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual atteution. Large playing-fields for hoekes, orickely tennis, &c.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD. MISTRESS, 

TKERM BEGAN FRIDAY, September Zist. 
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(asses EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCI 33 SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset.. 4 eee 


.Miss Grainger Gray... 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea...... Miss H. Walsh 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford 


Fees. 
£100 


Miss C. I. Dodd, M. A. £40- £45 
(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 


__ Prospectus, &e., on application to the  Head- -M istress of each School. — 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HE EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the ED!NBURGH ACADEMY will begin on 
TUESDAY, 2nd October, at 10.30 o'clock, when there wil] be an Examination 
in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new Boys 
now being Enrolled. The Regular work of the Session will hegin on 
WEDNESDAY, Srd October, at 9 o'clock. 

Copies of the Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the MASTERS’ 
ROARDING- HOUSES may be obtained from the Th NITOR at the Academy, 
or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply information. 

Parents are requested te enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edin- 
burgh, as soon as possible. 

‘The Masters of the Boarding-Houses are Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. Oxon., 
Scott House, Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, 
Kinnear Road. lf there should be no vacancies in Scott House and Jeffrey 
House, Mr. G. B. GREEN, M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. 
L. G. THOMAS, B.A. Oxon., 52 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a 
limited number of Boarders. 

The RECTOR, Mr. re, CARTER, M.A, Oxon., will be fet, to see 

T 0 N PAR K 


| E IG H 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 





Roys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, partienlars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


i ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c.,, with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science 
Buildiugs. _ Five BKoarding-honses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
VY LENA L 


M ON D. 
The New ENGINEERING SIDE OPENED 2ist SEPTEMBER. 
For particulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Trinity College, Glen- 


almond, Perth, N.B. +n Pl ig a oS 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 


Healthily situated near the Moors. 
ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


sities. TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 18th, 
Heaul-Master, C. W. 
NUTTON “VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen,—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


j ELS TED porno Cd. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. SCHOLARSHIPS, 
£70-£20. JUNIOR HOUSE for BOYS under 13, Well-equipped Laboratories 
and Workshops.—Prospectus from BURSAR, or Rev, HEAD-MASTER, 


Felsted School, Essex. 
ARWICK SCHOOL. 


Public School. Fine Buildings. Moderate Fees. New 
Large playing fields.—For further particulars, 








First-Grade 
Science Buildings (1905) 
apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, 


M.A 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
ERK HAMS T E D SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th. 








Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromsgrove. 


Varonn A COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. Schooi cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


YRIVATE TUITION. —Rey. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (17 to (9) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Eutrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life: efficient supervision. 
\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
}4, whether alre ady in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 
jmaY ERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—Rev. 
J. P. SHEPHERD, M.A. (late Fell. Lect. Queen's Coll., Oxford), and 
Stalf PRE PARE PUPILS. Tudividual Teaching. Classics, Mathematics, Eng., 
Modern Lang., &c. Arrangementsfor Science. Eight now at Oxford and Camb, 
Cricket Profess., Boating.—Sulhamstea t Rec tory, Berks. Station: Theale. 
EXHIL ” —JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experienced in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS. Modern 
house; beaujiful situation; home comforts.—‘‘ N. C.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 


148 C ‘annon Street, London. 
YT. ANDREWS.—Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A. Oxon, 





kD RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for entrance at Universities and for! 


other examinations, 


Term bLegius 25th September.—Address, The Priory, 
St. Audréws, N.L. : 





nd., 
J ect: riform, London.” 


Ls 


fe OF AS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER, P 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Sestent he ey EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

or Land-owners, Land-agents. Surveyors,Agriculturists, intendi lonists. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. — fe. 

— Estate ome ang and Forestry Branch, 

‘or Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, ) Exhibiti 
Diplomas, — a ly to the PRINCIPA ane, Setelanhinn, 
YT SESSION BEGINS’ “TUESDAY, October 9th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER. 
LAND. Close to ees LAKES and SEASIDE, In & most 
noted Stock-raising Distri 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc. » Principal. 


‘GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. —Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate, Get Prospectns, 


LTHAM COLLEGE KENT 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army, 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimmivg Bath; Chemical and Fagcied Laboratories ; Cadet Corps, &e, 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; ; Or SECRETARY, 
82 Sackville Street, London, W. 


Sige ae FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental 1 nor 
Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &. Numbers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, and others.—For particulars and further details 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St., London, _W. 


REPARATION for MINING, ENGINEERING, or 

( SOLONIAL LIFE.—Captain CHARLES HANCOCK, who has had 

over 20 years’ experience of Mining, Engineering, Surveying, &c., in South 

Africa, RECEIVES a few Resident PUPILS at Crelash, Horeham Road, 

Sussex (one of the healthiest positions in England, 500 feet above sea level). 

13 acres of grounds. Good stabling. Good posts in South Africa guaranteed 

to those Students who work well and show good results. Every opportunity 

of acquiring a thorough knowledge of _— Drawing, Assaying, &¢.—For 
full partic ular Ars app ly to: Saptain HANC OCK 


FOREIGN. 


NTEBRNANATIONAL GUILD, 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 

















AUTUMN axnpv WINTER SESSION, 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist. 
CLASSES adapted to the special needs of English-speaking Students in 
FRENCH LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, and HISTORY, 
Diploma recognised by Registration Council of the Board of Education, 
For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


Os LET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. 
Musie (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with Eng gland. —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


J IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD, 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturet 
at Wren's. l’reparation for Army, ¢ tivil Service, U niversity Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address : BRITISH CHAPL ALN, Die ppe. 


PARIS. .—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
_ have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 
to much larger premises. Exceptionally fine situation. Excellent Education, 
First-rate Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Lectures on Art. 
Tennis, riding, cymnasium. Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dress- 
making.—Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can 


arrange to see parents. — ES EEG SE TS 
JARIS, LUXEMBOURG.—PAYING GUESTS.—The 


Widow of Pasteur LALOT informs her friends that she has moved to 
61 RUE DE VAUGIRARD (close to Garden Luxembourg). She receives en 
famille a few Paying Guests desiring to improve in French or to attend the 
University, Sorbonne, &c. Home comforts. French lessons, Terms from £8 to £12. 


ORMANDY.—FRENCH LADY RECEIVES GUESTS 

in her villa, beautifully situated at DUCLAIR, near ROUEN. Mild 

climate. Good cycling centre. Easy journey. Exceptional opportunity for 

acquiring French and all accomplishments rapidly. From 25s. weekly. Also, 
Furnished House to Let; low rental for 6 months,—Madame TROTIN. 


Special facilities for 





RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 

education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 


7OUNG BOY WANTED as COMPANION for English 
Boy of ten to share his studies and pursuits in small Normandy chateau 

in healthy locality. Opportunity for delicate boy to learn French under 
maternal care, —Box 151, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
Lond m, W.C re 
EIDELBE RG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 
DAWSON RECEIVES in her Educational Home, a small number of 

GIRLS of 16 yearsof age and upwards. Exceptional advantages for MUSIC, 
LANGUAGES, HISTORY, and ART. Outdoor Sports.—Prospectus on 


application. ee ee 
BERNE. 





TALDHEIM, 


Small HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. All advan- 
tages. Physical training and Winter sports. Highly recommended.— 
Misses HEiss, . Principals, in England August and September 

ON IN 


IGH-CLASS FINISHING EDUCATION 

GERMAN Y.—Baroness von LOBBECKE of Eisenach (Karl Aucust- 
strasse 4) RECEIVES into her Villa a limited number of young ENGLISH 
LADIES. Every facility for the study of Languages, Music, and Art. 
Outdoor recreation.—Prospectus and terms on application to the above, or 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, 6 Holles Street, London, W. 


ry\O INVALIDS—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
marticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
Telephoue No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
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SOHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 
ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (9th year). 


1,112 pp., crown Svo, red cloth, price 1s, 6d,; post-free, 2s. Over 800 

jijustrations. Gives particulars of 

PREPARATORY, PRIVATE, and PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS ; ARMY 

4 UNIVERSITY TUTORS, and a good selection of HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS.—J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. eee 

If detailed statement of requirements be given, prospectuses and advice will 
be promptly forwarded free of charge. 


DUCATION. 

rents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 

CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or ‘TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 

educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


————— 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boye or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A,,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 
\ ANTED, SIX FINE OLD CHIPPENDALE 
CHAIRS, with Carved Wheat-ear Backs, 

Send Photo or Rough Sketch, with Price, to “ CHIPPENDALE,” 


Rox %, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 











ng NG a. a ae - a -- aoe 
T\EVONSHIRE.—-LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Sea and moorland scenery ; 
peautiful country. Special advantages for young visitors; walks, picnics, 
tennis, bathing (in summer), music, home comforts, and genial companionship, 
Reduced terms for lady wage-earners.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR, 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &, 
RESLDENT PHYSICIAN, 
mYyYPBWRITISN G WANT ED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words. Further par- 
ticulars on application,—Miss NICHOLSON, 15 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 
TNISH.—6 Ib. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, 2s.; 9 Ib., 
2s, 6d.; 11 Ib., 3s.; 14 1b., 38. 9d.; 21)b., 5s. Carriage paid; cleaned 
for Cooking. Family trade our speciality. Prime quality Cured Fish,—List 
and particulars post-free, NORTH SEA FISHERIES COMPANY, Grimsby. 
Quote Paper 


GY. ‘ARGONAUT™ 











oe CRUISES (tonnage, 3,273). 
* £16 1s. 4d, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, CORINTH, 
SYRACUSE. 
£18 18s, PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, SICILY, NAPLES, 
November 6th. 
ROME, FLORENCE, AND VENICE TOUR. 


—T H. 8. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. - 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


) or Funded Property or other Securities and Auunities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSLONARY INTEREST 
BOCIETY, Limited, 10 Laucaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 

Established 1 Capital (Paid wp) £500,000, 






(SS cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.RS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FATR, 471 Crookesmoore Road. Sheffield. 


Sandringham. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Ency. Brit., 35 vols., £13 13s8.; Dod's 
Peerage, 1905, 3s. 6d. ; Emerson’s Works, 12 vols., 20s.; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, Unexpurgated, 17 vols., £15 13s.; Trial of Oscar Wilde, 20s. Catalogues 
free. Books bought or exchanged. Special List of 3,000 Books wanted post- 
free. —HOLLAND BROS.,. Booksellers, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS.— Free on application, H. J. 
GLAISHER’S SEPTEMBER SUPPLEMENT of Publishers’ Remainders, 
New Books at Second-hand Prices, comprising Works in all Branches of 
Literature.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 
Wigmore Street, W. 
OOK BARGAINS.—AIl new. International Library, 20 
vols., three-quarter levaut, £5 5s., half calf, £4 10s., cloth, £3 10s. ; 
Chambers's Encyclopaedia, Last Edition, half morocco, £6 5s. net, for £5; 
Burton's Arabian Nights, Illustrated, £7 10s.; Dumas, Celebrated Crimes, 
Ilius,, 8 vols., £2 10s.; Dod’s Peerage, 1905, 10s. 6d., Gd.; Wilde's 


or 3s H 





Trial, £1; Burton’s Il Peniamerone, 2 vols., rare, 45s.; Oscar Wilde, Story. 


of an Unhappy Friendship, large paper, portraits, &c., 15s.; Alken’s British 
Sports, folio, coloured plates, £5 5s., for 35s.; Burlington Club Mezzotiat 
Portraits, folio, £7 7s.; Cripps’ Old English Plate, 1Ss.; Pratt's Flowering 
Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Dore Gallery, 42s., for 7s. 6d. List free.—BAKER’S 


GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 


4 HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Tilustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 





MAPLE & CO 


ORIGINAL 
REFINED 
ECONOMIC 
FURNISHING 
from the 


LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 


Delivery on day of purchase, if desired. 


NOTHING COMPARABLE ELSEWHERE 


MAPLE & CO LONDON and PARIS 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 





A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player’s Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking, 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 


MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per }-lb. Tin; 


6d. per oz. 
44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to apphcants mentioning this paper. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


For the 
LOWEST PREMIUM 
you can obtain the 
LARGEST FIXED SUM 
in the 
LAW UNION AND CROWN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


126 Chancery Lane, London. 
(Established 80 Years.) 
FUNDS EXCEED Ldonecsmtionaimesssend £5,500,000. 


Write for Tables, Quotations, and all particulars to Head Office as above, or 
apply to any of the Branches or Agencies of the Company. 





LINE TOURS. 
PORTUGAL, SPAIN, MADEIRA. 


First Class throughout. Knowledge of languages unnecessary. 


EVERY 10 DAYS. Next sailing, R.M.S. ‘ANSELM,’ 5,442 tons, 
ROYAL MAIL Liverpool, 29th Sept.; London, Ist Oct. 
STEAMERS. 14 to 32 days, £12 to £42. 
BEST HOTELS. Including travelling and hotel expenses, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London. 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


BOOTH 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_——-. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £60,000,000. © 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 





In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 





C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


advocates simplified spelling 
—thru insted of through, &c. 





a “Swan” 
FOUNTEN PEN 


will spel wurds the old way, 


the nu way, or 
way, just az the 
holds it, direx. 


Mr. 
; IDLER,” 


Prices (in 3 Sizes) 


10/6, 16/6, & 25/- up to £20. 


Write for Catalogue with pictures of “ Swans.” 


Mabie Todd & Bard HeadOffice —79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W C. 
93 Cheapside, E.C. 
: j j oe — <a Eirest. Ww. , 
xchange St., Manchester. 
Branches» 37 Ave. de l’Opéra, Paris. 
10 Rue Neuve, Brussels. 
New York and Chicago. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS, 


ROBERT BARR, Editor of ‘‘ THE 
rites:—‘‘I have used a 
‘SWAN’ Pen for many years, and 
although it is sometimes innacurate 
in spelling, it writes perfectly.” 


any uther 
hand that 


of sugar. 


Per dozen 
Per dozen 


SUITABLE FOR 


wood for some time. 
the palate, and practically non-acid......It 
contains a minimum amount (for port) 


NON-ACID PORT WINE 


(Produce of Portugal) 


**NONAC” BRAND. 





INVALIDs, 





Extract from the LANCET, June 30th, 1906 -— 


“This wine has evidently been matured in 


It is peculiarly soft to 


The flavour is delicately fruity, 


and the wine has been carefully selected for 


invalid purposes.” 





bottles’ - - - 
i-bottles - - - 


45s. 
24s. 


: Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain 


. 





47 PALL 


or Port in Ireland. 


Cases extra, 


To be obtained of all Stores, Wine Merchants, or from 


Hatch, Mansfield & Co., Ltd., 


Wine Merchants by appointment to H.M, the King, 


MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manuwjacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstiteched. 

CAMBRIC Taudies’ 26 Ladies’ 2.9 doz 
Gents’ 3/6 .. Gents’ 311 ,, 

“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 


POCKET Rovinson & CLeaver have a 


A a world-wide fame.” —Queen, 
PLES PRICE 

tists post rkek, MANDKERCHIEFS 

Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 

ards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real Lrisi Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
Sunnal a Roller towelliug. Jd. 
mmyNes aw ver yard. Linen 
Price Lists DAMAS am, Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free. per doz. 


Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8jd. per yard, Strong 


Muckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
TABLE ,wcttse LINEN. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay. al. Letter Orders and 
Juquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Beljast. 











OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary SPORTOFRIEZE 


cocour MOUNTAIN GREY 


(and 23 others). 
New “invisible’’ shades for sportsmen. 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
GREAT iahuesitde emu SQUARE, W. 
| FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 

BAG. 


S FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

helt Dinner Wine, The quality 

ot this wine will be found eyualto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, Ou comparison it will be 
tound very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increus- 17/6 9/9 
ing uumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in Loudon and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence mm submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Doren 
Bots. §- Bots. 


& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Vaid to any Railway Slatin, mecluding Cases 
and Lottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Brituin to eyual them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 

Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





“K” BOOTS 


ave made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
HKesidents abroad can order from the local 
“Kk” Agent. Wheve there w no “ kK” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Stove will oblain Jrom 
“kK” Boot Munujfacturers, Kendal, Kayiand, 


“K” SHOES. 








The most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented. It contains Biotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorandum 
‘Lubiet, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, &c., 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Answered, Unanswered, and Miscellaneous. 
The sides are made to expand. Bag has New 
Double-Action Lock. 12 in, size, price only 
42s., delivered free. 

Special New Gatginges of Writing Cases 
ree, 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
OCTOBER 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 1906, 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 





Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Men’s, Women's, Lads’, and 
Girls’ Meetings. A copy of the ‘Official Pro 
gramme” is sent with each ticket, gratis. Three 
Tickets for Members of the same household, £1 1s. 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets 
to and from Barrow-in-Furness for a Fure-and- 
Quarter, availuble September 28th—October 9th 
inclusive. Priocity of application goverus the as- 
signmeut of hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the Houorary Secretaries, Finauce 
Committee, Congress Office, Barrow-in-Furness ; or 
the Church House, Westminster, S.W.; 8.P.C.K, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr. 
Johu Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 








Paid-up Capital ............... «<0» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .............0..00.0e00e000++- 21,085,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 









HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australiaa 
States and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained ou application, 


U PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackeray, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOL S$so- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepured toseud the above PAMPHLET repriuted 
(by permission) trom the Cornhill Magazine, post-free. 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Ottice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
ee ——— = Funds of the Association 
shouk seut.—Baukers, Messrs. BAKC J 
cYU.,, 1 Pall Mali East, 5. W. a 











am tented 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON announce 


A Fifth Edition of THE SAINT, by Antonio Fogazzaro (6s.), the novel that 
all the world is reading. 
THE BOOK OF SIMPLE DELIGHTS, by Walter Raymond (6s.) There is no 


other book that concentrates so thoroughly the joys and beauties of country lite. 
“It’s simply delightful” is the verdict of both ‘*‘ Punch” and the “Daily Telegraph.” 


A new novel by Mr. Charles Garvice entitled DIANA AND DESTINY (6s.) 
More than a million copies have been sold of Mr. Garvice’s earlier works, ‘‘ Diana and 
Destiny” is a splendid example of the skill by which he has secured so enormous 


an audience. 


The strongest work of one of America’s master novelists entitled THE TIDES 
OF BARNEGAT, by F. Hopkinson Smith (6s.) Illustrated in Colour. The famous 
American house of Scribner places this book among the great novels of the year. 


MINVALE, by Orme Agnus (6s.) The story of a strike in an industrial 
village in Derbyshire. Told with all the subdued humour, the quiet pathos, the 
dramatic instinct for marshalling his people and fashioning his events, that has 
carried Mr. Agnus into popularity, and will keep him there. 


THE CRUISE OF ‘THE DAZZLER,’ by Jack London (6s.). Jack London has 
often been called the Canadian Kipling. And as in ‘The Call of the Wild,” so 
here in THE CRUISE OF ‘THE DAZZLER’ there is the same vivid, simple realism, 
the same extraordinary insight into the hearts of wild and undisciplined men. 
His men are real men, they live before you, they do things. 


A new volume by the Author of “Little Stories of Married Life” entitled 
LITTLE STORIES OF COURTSHIP (5s.) They ought to be read by all married people, 
and all who contemplate marriage as well. 




















A book of real importance to students of Eastern questions entitled THE 
PROBLEM OF THE FAR EAST, by T. F. Millard (6s. net). The author is a severe 
critic of Japan, and has many surprises in store for his readers. 


An Illustrated Book of Travel entitled PANAMA TO PATAGONIA, by C. M. 
Pepper (10s. 6d. net). An intensely interesting work on the Canal and West 
Coast Countries, and invaluable to all those in any way interested in the new 
business expansion in South America. 


SHILLING EDITIONS (net) of (1) THE WILL OF GOD, by Henry Drummond, 
a Companion Volume to “The Greatest Thing in the World,” of which nearly 
400,000 copies have been issued in this country alone; (2) LOVEY MARY, which, 
together with “Mrs. Wiggs,’ is still ‘‘shedding sunshine everywhere.” 


SIXPENNY EDITIONS of (1) Professor Drummond’s THE ASCENT OF MAN; 
(2) MEN. WOMEN, AND BOOKS, by Augustine Birrell, M.P.; (3) JOHN G. PATON, 
D.D.—the greatest Missionary Book of modern times. 


A New Volume of Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s Expositions of Holy Scripture 
entitled EXODUS, LEVITICUS, AND NUMBERS (7s. 6d.), being the Third Volume 
of the Second Series. 


** Preachers who say they cannot make Old Testament subjects interesting and helpful to their hearers 


should just notice Dr. Maclaren’s method of combining Biblical scholarship with evangelical instruction.” 
—thurch Times. 





THE SELF-INTERPRETATION OF JESUS CHRIST, by the Rev. G. S. Streatfeild, 
M.A. (5s.) The immediate aim of the book is tu place once more in the fullest light 
the great alternative that Jesus Christ was either truly divine or not ideal man. 





A New Book of “Quiet Talks” by S. D. Gordon entitled QUIET TALKS 
ABOUT JESUS (2s. 6d. net). abe ay 
THE BOY’S LIFE OF CHRIST, by William Byron Forbush, D.D. (Illustrated, 


5s.) The author knows and loves boys, and tells the story of Jesus in a way 
to reach the boy heart. A splendid book for workers among boys. 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C, 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
COUNT DE CARTRIE 





A Record of the Extraordinary Events in the Life of a 
French Royalist during the War in La Vendée, and of his 
Flight to Southampton, where he Followed the Humble 
Occupation of Gardener. With an Introduction by Friperic 
Masson, Appendices and Notes by Pizrre Amipke Picnor 


and other Hands, and numerous Illustrations, including a 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

*,* The Count de Cartrie’s Memoirs throw some vivid sidelights upon the war 
in La Vendée, The circumstances attending his escape through France, after the 
Reyolutionary triumph, are little short of miraculous, At the same time we 
obtain a glimpse of the cruel policy adopted by the government of et Hy by 
which many noble families were reduced to a state of abject poverty ‘he Count 
fled to Southampton, where he became a gardener, eventually returning to France 
in 1800, thanks to Bonaparte. These memoirs are printed from @ contemporary 
manuscript English translation which on!y came to light last year. So important 
w this find considered by French historians that a re-translation into French has 
been prepared for immediate publication in Paris. 


SALOME 


A Tragedy. Translated from the French of Oscar WiLprE> 
with an Introduction by Roserr Ross, and 16 Full-page 
Illustrations by Ausrey Bearpsiey. Feap. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


A PORTFOLIO OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY’S 

DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATING SALOME 
__ By Os Oscar ¢ Witpe. F olio (134 by 104 inches). 

FROM FOX’S EARTH 

TO MOUNTAIN TARN 


Days Among the Wild Animals of Scotland. By J. H. Craw- 
rorD. With numerous IIlust rations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


STRAY LEAVES 


By Hersert Pauw, M.P., Author of “Men and Letters.” 
Crown 8vo, ds. net. [Now ready. 














THE SECRET LIFE 


Being the Book of a Heretic. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*." Here is the commonplace-bdok of a woman of fashion who, for various 
reasons not gr to appreciate, chooses to remain unknown. The author can 
be grave or gay * Sar) or serious, admonitory or indulgent, and always carries 
her reader with It is anticipated that there will be a considerable amount 
of speculation as to ‘the identity of the ) author vor of this remarkable book. = 


LEDGERS AND LITERATURE 


Being the Recreations of a Bookkeeper. By Gzonrce 
Knottys. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 














NOVELS. 


THE WILDERNESS 


By T. B. Cunaa, Author of “The Love Child.” Crown 8vo, 
6s. [Ready shortly. 


THE MORALS OF 
MARCUS ORDEYNE 


By Witu1am J. Locke, Author of “Derelicts,” &c. 6s. 


*,* The dramatic version of Mr. Locke’s remarkable novel is as great a success 
as the book itself. In the hands of Miss Alexandra Carlisle and Mr. C. Aubrey 
Smith, Carlotta and Mercus are earning golden opinions from both press and 
public. Those who made the acquaintance of this pair at ‘the Garrick Vheatre 
will renew it in reading the novel. 

Mr. Lane has in active preparation Mr. Locke’s new novel, 
“ The Belovéd Vagabond,” which he will publish early in October. 


THE MASTER-MAN 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 











[Just published. 


THE UNDYING PAST 


By Hermann SuperMANN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Datty Curonicite.—‘“ A remarkable achievement; if we said a grea achieve- 
ment we should not be saying too much.” 


THE FIELD OF GLORY 


By Hunry Srenxrewicz. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Dairy Mart.—‘* A Polish romance of the late seventeenth century so vivid in 
colour and large in movement, and, moreover, so rich in characterisation as to 
carry the reader with unjlagging interest from the jirst page to the last.” 


THE BRIDAL OF ANSTACE 
By Exizasetu Goprrey. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Westminster Gazetre.—“ Miss Elizabeth Godfrey's book is so instinct with 
charm, so full of individual atmosphere, of sweet sympathy, and wide-eyed com- 
prehension of human nature that one finds it dificult to realise that it is actually 
a novel, and not a piece of life lived out before our eyes—a piece of life in which 
we have been sympathetic, intimate onlookers.” 

















crc 


SISLEY’S SUCCESSES 


At all Libraries and Bookshops, 


“SINLESS” 


A Novel of Real Life—for Men and Women, 
By Maud H. Yardley. 6/- 


“LOVE-LETTERS 


THAT CAUSED 


A DIVORCE” 


By May Aldington. 2/6 net. 


“THE WORSLEYS” 


A clever Character Novel, full of interest. 


By Armiger Barclay. 6/- 


SISLEY’S, Becciete pennant Cross, London. 


THREE IMPORTANT NOVELS, 
Messrs. BROWN, LANGHAM have just published 
A story of life in Japan by one who knows the country. 
iT HAPPENED IN JAPAN. 
By the Baroness ALBERT D’ANETHAN 6s. 
(Wife of the Belgian Minister at Tokyo). 
A novel on quite new lines. Scene chiefly laid in Algeria, 
THE GAIETY OF FATMA. 
By KATHLEEN WATSON 6s. 
(Author of “ Litanies of Life”). 
A vivid and breezy story of the sea. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE ARROW. 
By T. JENKINS HAINS 6s. 
(Author of ** o The | Blac k Barque, ~ ke. ) 





Also a New Edition, with Preface, ¢ of Mr. LACON WATSON'S ‘book, 


HINTS TO YOUNG AUTHORS. Cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. net. 
OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

ROUGE. By Havtpane Macratr and D.C. Catruror. 68. 

THE SUNSET TRAIL. By A. H. Lewis. 68. 

—_ . Bees (Indian Memories.) By H. G. Keenx, C.LE. 
CHRISTOPHER DEANE. By E. H. Lacon Warson. 3s. 6d. 


BR OWN, LANGHAM, « Co., 0., Ltd., 78 New Bond Street, Ww, 











An Illustrated Magazine to promote the Unity 
of the Empire. 


BRITANNIA 


Edited by ROBERT DUNCAN, M.-P. 
ISSUED ON THE 15th OF EACH MONTH. 
Price Sixpence. Annual Subeoreotion 6s, 


THE CURRENT ISSUE CONTAINS— 
Letters from Colonial Correspondents. 

Cartoon by PROCTOR—* RAPPROCHEMENT.” 
Cartoon, hitherto unpublished, by Richard Doyle. 


Story of **Punch,” first part, by J. A. Hammerton, with many 
Illustrations. 


Ireland, but not Ireland alone. 
Serial Story—** Douglas the Democrat.’ 
Humorous Sketches by William Ralston, 


The Month Imperial—Diary of Progress of National Unity Move- 
ment, &c. 


OF VALUE TO ALL PRACTICAL POLITICIANS. 








JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York. 


F. BRETT, 5 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
Aud from ell Newsagents on order. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


READY OCTOBER 2nd. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK, 


PUCK OF POOK’S HILL 


With 20 Full-page Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 











LORD ACTON. 
LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 


By the late Right Hon. Joun Epwarp Emerica, First Baron Acton, 
D.C.L., LL.D., &c. Edited, with au Introduction, by Joan Nevi.ie Fieeis, 
MA., and RegiwaLp Verne Laurence, M.A, 8vo, 10s. net. 





VOL, IV. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. Second Part continued: From the Fall 
of the Bastille to the Peace of Amiens. Vol. IV., 1789-1801, In 2 Parts, 
and a separate volume of Maps, 5vo, 42s. net. 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 
Vols, I. and II.—To the Close of the Seven Years’ War. 
Vol, I1I.—To the Second Peace of Paris. 8vo, 18s. net. 


Dr. J. G. FRAZER, 
ADONIS, ATTIS, OSIRIS. Studies in the 


History of Oriental Religion. By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Author of “ The Golden Bough.” S8vo, 10s. net. 


PROFESSOR H. B. SWETE. 
THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. 


The Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices, 
BarcLay Swere, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 


15s. 


8vo, 18s. net each, 








JOHN. 


By Henry 
8vo, 








BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
SAINT PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE EPHE- 


SIANS. The Greek Text, with Netes and Addenda, By the late Broorr 
Foss Westcorr, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Durham. 8vo, 10s, 6d, 





3rp EDITION, REVISED. 


THE COAL QUESTION. 


An Inquiry concerning the Progress of the Nation, and the Probable 
Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. 
By the late W. STANLEY JEVONS, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Edited by 
A. W. FLUX, M.A. Third Edition, Revised, 8vo, 10s. pet. 








THE PATTERN NATION. By Sir Henny 


Warxon, K.C., Author of “ Socialism,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
[ Tuesday. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


IN THE DAYS OF THE COMET. 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of “ Kipps,” &c. 


“NO FRIEND LIKE A SISTER.” 
By ROSA N. 
DISENCHANTED. 


By PIERRE LOT. Translated by CLARA BELL. 





CAREY. 





POCKET EDITION OF 
THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 


Feap. 8vo, India Paper, limp cloth, gilt tops, 2s. 6d. net each; or in limp 
leather, gilt tops, 3s. 6d. net each, 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 





*.* Macmillan's Autumn List of Announcements post-free on 
application, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
4 Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Cenrrat 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmex, Lonpox, Codes: Unicopz and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 

Primary Schools. By Dr. CATON, “If all such could be got to learn 

them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed...... 

full of sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905, 

“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton's precepts should not only escape 

many of the evils of an insanitary euvironment, but should become the prophet 
of hygiene in his or her home.” —Lancet, June 17th, 1905, 3d.; by post, 4d. 








WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Heurietta Street, Londou, W.C, 











FE. GRANT RICHARDS’S 
FIRST PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE AUTUMN. 





HOLIDAY AND 
OTHER POEMS. BY 
JOHN DAVIDSON. 


The ATHENZUM says:—‘This new volume should set 
pulses dancing riotously to the old mad tune. It 
kindles the exultant mood that Tennyson and Mr. 
Swinburne, Morris and Rossetti, used to quicken in 
the great days that are gone. It leads us joyously 
into the spiritual revel of imaginative youth. The 
Spirit needs a holiday as well as the flesh. Bathing 
in these poems, it escapes from its environment 
of wise monotonies and temporal routines. Poetry 
is the sense of life at its highest, and in these 
poems the sense of life is an overwhelming rapture. 
Their passionate exultation in the splendour of life 
convinces us, in spite of all our moral diseases, that 
it is worth living. 3s, 6d. net. 


THE BIRDS OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS. BY 
CHARLES STONHAM. 


The Second Part of this work is now published, and 
the Third will be ready about the end of October. 
It will be Completed in Twenty Parts, and will con- 
tain over Three Hundred Photogravures by L. M. 
MEDLAND. A Prospectus with a Specimen Plate will 
be sent on application, or a copy can be seen at any 
Bookseller’s in the United Kingdom. The TIMES says: 
** This will be a handsome book, with letterpress by 
a capable ornithologist, and fine and careful plates”; 
and the STANDARD says: ‘“*Nothing could be more 
complete, and to the student it is invaluable.” 


HEIDELBERG: ITS 
PRINCES AND ITS 
PALACES. BY ELIZA- 
BETH GODFREY. 


A history of the Palatinate from Roman times down 
to the present day by the author of ‘Social Life 
under the Stuarts.” The book is illustrated with 
Portraits, Photographs, and Reproductions of Old 
Prints. The author has endeavoured to tell the 
story of the Palatinate so as not to miss its salient 
features and yet keep within due bounds. Ready on 
Tuesday next. 12s, 6d. net. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM. 


A small reprint of FitzGerald’s translation of the 
Rubaiyat. Cloth gilt, 6d. met; leather gilt, is. net. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


THE PRIVATE WAR, 
BY LOUIS J. VANCE, 
AND THE NORTH 
SEA BUBBLE, BY 
ERNEST OLDMEADOW 


The first is a new novel by the author of ‘** Terence 
O’Rourke.” The STANDARD says:—*‘A rattling good 
story, full of interest and excitement, and not without 
its elements of perfectly genuine observation and 
study of human character a strong, well-rounded 
yarn, strenuous and robust to the last page.” Illus- 
trated by G. W. LAMBERT. 6s. The second is a 
counter prophecy, in a less fearful, indeed in an 
entirely light-hearted and fantastic, mood, to the 
many recent exercises in Germanophobe fiction. 
Recognising that Germany has more Socialists than 
soldiers, and that Internationalism grows faster than 
the Kaiser’s Navy, the writer adopts an irreverential 
attitude to the German Power as it will appear in 
the near future. Illustrated by Joseph Simpson. 6s. 
Complete Illustrated List of Autumn Announcements will be sent free 
on application. 


E. GRANT RICHARDS, Publisher, 
7 CARLTON STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


The “KNUTSFORD” EDITION of 
Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


ie 8 vols: crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, price 4s. 6d. each net. 
With an Introduction to each Volume, in addition to a Biographical 
Introduction to the First Volume, by Dr. A. W. WARD, Master 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge. who has received the kind assistance of 
the Misses GASKELL. 
The Volumes are being published at fortnightly inter- 
vals, and each will contain a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
There will also be other Mlustrations, 


Vol. Il.—CRANFORD, and other Tales. 
Now ready. 

Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER, in the SPHERE, says :—*‘ They are in my 
judgment model books. The type is good, the paper light, and the 
volumes of a handy size.” 

*,* Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. will be happy to forward a 
Prospectus of the» Edition tnd free on application. 


THE GATE OF DEATH: a Diary. 


Large post Svo, 6s. net. [On October Ist. 
*,* This book describes the experiences of one who has 
twice approached those gates which await every man. 


SOCIAL SILHOUETTES 


By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, 
Author of “Collections and Recollections,” &c. Large post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. [On Octuber Ist. 
*." Mr. Russell's reputation alike in anecdote and in 
caustic observation of society is well known. 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 
ON OCTOBER ist.—Crown §&vo, 6s. 


The STORY of BAWN. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of “The Honourable Molly,” “ Julia,”’ “ Dick Pentreath,” &c 
*.* A romantic love-story in the Irish setting which the 


A VISION OF INDIA, 


As seen during the Tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
With Illustrations. By SIDNEY LOW. 10s. 6d. net. 


LORD CURZON, ina SPEECH to the NEW VAGABONDS' CLUB, said :-— 
**Mr. SIDNEY LOW, the author of that interesting book, *A VISION OF 
INDIA,’ has succeeded in giving a striking picture of Indian life under many 
of its varied aspects, which I believe to be substantially accurate, and which 
is clearly the result of much acute observation and penetrating insight.” 


THE BALKAN TRAIL. 


With 62 Iu strations and a Map, small demy Svo, 10s, 
PALL MALL GAZEITE.- 


THE UPTON LETTERS 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Fellow of Mag rdalene College, Cambridge 
With a New Pretace, large po st 8vo, 7.2. 6d. net. 
Seventh Impression (Second Edition) selling rapidly, 
Eighth impression (Second Edition) in the press. 
D1IILY NEWS.—'A reperusal of the Letters strengthens the first impres 
sion that in this book we have a real permanent contribution to our 
literature.’ 








By FREDERICK 
MOORE. 
6d. net. 


“A highly interesting and informing volume.” 


Large post 8vo. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 7s. 6d. net. 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


Fifth impression (Third Edition) sold out. 
Sixth Impression (Fourth Edition) ready on Tuesday next. 


WORNING Post. ** Hardly since ‘In Memoriam’ was published has any 
Enezlishman, in a be not avowedly religious, written so intimate ly of his 
owu soul tace to tace eeiths thee mystenes which surround us all. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 
A NEW PORTRAIT OF CHARLOTTE | = xis a Tas ANARCHIST. 


BRONTE. -—E 
CHIPPINGE. Chaps. 28-30, By Sraw ‘now 1 I poten = ASSASSIN. A 


LEY J. WEYMAN, SPANISH ScHOOL-GIRL’s Story. 


THE ETHICS OF REVIEWING. 


Anruur C. Benson, 


NEWS FROM POITIERS, 1356. | 
By Henry Newsovt. 


By ‘ee CHAISE-DIEU. By Vioter R. 
MARKHAM, 


A PRIVATE OF THE MUTINY. By 


Water Frits. 
|FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND MR. 


PASTELS FROM MOROCCO. By | ANSTRUTHER. Letters X.-XX VI. 
L. J. B. By the Author of “ Elizabeth and 
her German Garden,” 





THE TIDES. By Franx T. Buiten. 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


for 








SE 

Among the many Articles of interest to Lovers of Country 

Pursuits, Sport, and Natural History in the Curren 
Number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


are the following :— 


PREHISTORIC WONDERS OF HARLYN BAY, 
Illustrated. 


EASTERN GREYHOUNDS. _ Illustrated. 
CAREERS FOR COUNTRY GIRLS. 

THE HARBOROUGH. 

REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND FORESTER, 
THE BEST WAY TO HOLD THE GUN. 

ON DRAG HUNTING. 

AUTUMN RAIN. 

THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN BALL. 

THE NEW FOREST PONY. 


The Portrait of the Week is of MAJOR EUSTACE LODER. 


Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like other 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 


What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Men, 
Good Sporting Stories, Hints 


Country Customs, 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, 
Gardeners, Automobilists ; 
Travellers, Sportsmen, 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 


Shooting Fishermen, 


and Country-House Owners— 


Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which ' 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, tt will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘*‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman, 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 


agents’, 


” 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S Announcements 
“ 


sk your Bookseller, or write to the Publisher, for Illustrated Announcement List. 


SOSOOSOSSOSSO OOS OOSOOOEE ESD Lww St OOOOOOED 


Mr. Heinemann will publish on October 13th (the First Annjversary of Sir Henry Irving’s Death): 


‘Personal Reminiscences of Henry 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, 30s. net. 


By BRAM STOKER. 


Irving 


The book is crowded with anecdotes and personal touches concerning Irving and his many friends and acquaintances, including 


overy per 


son of importance during the latter half of the nineteenth century 





RECOLLECTIONS OF MY 


By GEORGE BRANDES. 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


These reminiscences of boy and early manhood are among the most delicious confessions of literary precocity. A very remarkable 





human document. 
—— 


The Book Sor which the Bordin Prize of 1.000 Francs was 
awarded by the French Academy. 


‘Madame Recamier 
Aecording to many hitherto Unpublished Documents. 
By EDOUARD HERRIOT. Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 
2 vols., 20s. net. ‘ 

The most complete and impartial account that has yet been 
published of this remarkable woman. The author has consulted 
over 300 published works on the period he studies, besides an 
endless amount of private correspondence, and he gives all 
possible details concerning Madame Récamier herself until her 
death in 1849. 


France in 1802 
By an Eye-Witness. Being Letters from France by 
HENRY REDHEAD YORKE. Edited by J. A. C. SYKES. 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


‘The Flight of Marie Antoinette 
(The Drama of Varennes). From the French of G. 
LENOTRE., 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully illustrated, 
10s. net. 

A detailed account, founded upon contemporary documents, 
of the ill-fated flizht of Louis XVI. and his family. A vivid and 
moving history, which throws fresh light upon the facts, and 
recreates for us the charm of Marie Antoinette and the futility 
of the King; and profoundly tragic as it is, is lightened 
throughout by touches of humour. 


*Napoleon: King of Elba 
From the French of PAUL GRUYER, 1 vol. demy 
8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s. net. 

Napoleon’s brief reign in Elba, one of the most dramatic 
episodes of his career, is perhaps the only one that has so far not 
had its historian. M. Gruyer has woven together all the material 
than can be foun’ in letters, private and public, and presents a 
most life-like picture. 


‘Versailles and the Trianons 
By PIERRE DE NOLHAC, Director of the Versailles 
Museum. 1 vol., with 56 Coloured Pictures. 16s. 
net. Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, 
on Van Gelder paper, with the Plates mounted, 
2 guineas net. 

M. René Binet’s highly original interpretation of the beauties of 
Versailles and the Trianons is sure to appeal to all lovers of art, 
and M. Pierre de Nolhac’s historical and wsthetic description 
will surely fascinate those who turn over the leaves of this 
volume, redolent as it is of the glamour of le grand stécle. 


The Roman Capitol in Ancient 
and Modern Times 
By E. RODOCANACHI. Uniform with “Sicily,” by 
Hare and Baddeley (HEINEMANN’S GUIDE BOOKS). 
Small crown 8vo, 49 Engravings, 4s. net. 


*The Dog Book 
By JAMES WATSON. Two large 4to vols., cloth, with 
300 Illustrations from Photographs, £2 2s. net. 
A popular history of the dog, with practical information as to 
the care and management of house, kennel, and exhibition dogs, 
and descriptions of all important breeds, &c. 


Eclipse, & the Modern Thoroughbred 
Compiled and Edited by THEODORE ANDREA COOK, 
with the assistance of various Experts. 4to, many 

___ Illustrations, 1 guinea net. 








'*The Works of Henrik Ibsen 


Entirely Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Complete in Eleven Volumes, to appear at monthly 
intervals :—Vol. II. VIKINGS; PRETENDERS (Oct. 13). 
—Vol. III. BRAND (Nov. 15). Others to follow. 
Uniform Library Edition, 11 vols., £2 15s. the Set, 
cloth. Each volume sold separately, price 5s. net. 


*The Novels of Ivan Turgenev 
Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 

Library Edition in 15 vols., with 48 Photogravure 
Plates. Limited to 250 Sets, feap. 8vo, cloth, sold 
only in Sets, £3 net the Set. 
re-issue of this great series. A Library Edition de Luze for all 

purses. 


Literatures of the World 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., LL.D.—New Volume: 
HUNGARIAN LITERATURE. By FREDERICK RIEDL, 
Ph.D. Professor of Hungarian Literature in the 
University of Budapest. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


*The World’s History: 
A Survey of Man’s Record. Edited by Dr. H. F. 
HELMOLT. 8 super-royal 8vo vols. with many Maps, 
Coloured Plates and Black-and-White Illustrations. 
Each vol., cloth, 15s. net; half-moroceo, 21s. net 
Vou. V. (Shortly)—EASTERN EUROPE: The Greeks after 
Alexander the Great—Turkey in Europe and Armenia—The 
Albanians—Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia to their Union with 
Austria in 1526—The Slovenian and Servian-Croatian Race—The 
Danube Peoples—Western Europe. 


The Desert and the Sown: 
Tales of Syrian Travel. By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN 
BELL. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 150 Illustrations, 16s. net. 

Pleasant descriptions by a traveller who writes with knowledge 
of antiquities and excavations. The volume, which is profusely 
illustrated from the author’s photographs, also contains some 
useful hints for intending travellers in a little-known country. 

Published by command of His Majesty King Edward VII. 


*The King’s Pictures 

2. Windsor Castle Collection—Previously Published . 
1. Buckingham Palace Collection—180 Magnificent 
Photogravures. Reproduced direct from the Uriginal 
Paintings, with an Introduction and Descriptive [ext 
by LIONEL CUST, M.V.0.. Surveyor of the King’s 
Pictures and Works of Art. In two cloth porttolios 
(imperial folio), 20 guineas net, or bound in two 
volumes, full morocco, 26 guineas net. 


mene Drawings of Jean Francois 

illet 
Text by LEONCE BENEDITE. In 1 vol. imperial 4to, 
with 50 Facsimile Plates in Tone and Colour, Mounted. 
Edition limited to 300 copies for sale in Great Britain 
and the Colonies. of which 50 cages are printed on 
Japanese Vellum, bound in vellum, gilt, price 6 
guineas net, and 250 copies on Hand-made Paper, 
bound in English Buckram, price 4 guineas net. 


“Rembrandt: 
A Memorial of his Tercentenary. Text by EMILE 
MICHEL. 1 vol. royal 4to, cloth, with 70 Plates in 
Photogravure and Tint, 30s. net. 
Also on the instalment system; for particulars of which apply 
for the Prospectus, which every bookseller can submit. 


*GREAT MASTERS 


One Hundred exquisite Reproductions in Photogravure of the Great Masters’ Masterpieces, selected mainly 


from private collections, and therefore almost new to the collector and art lover. 


A short instructive and 


descriptive treatise accompanies each picture, written by Sir Martin Conway, Slade Professor at Cambridge. 


Size. 20 ins. by 15 ins 


SPECIAL OFFER.—This marvellous Series is published at £6 6s., 


but, in response to an overwhelming demand from the 


public, the Publisher has decided, for a limited period, to revert to the original price to Subscribers, and to supply this unique Set 


for FIVE POUNDS. 


FURTHER ADVANTAGES.—In order that this educational and beautiful work may be even more widely known, and become a pos- 
session to those not prepared to pay in one sum the full amount of £5, arrangements for payment on the Instalment Plan can be made. 


Full details, with Prospectus containing 100 Mimature Reproductions, apply to your Bookseller or to the Publisher. 


demand is anticipated, so early application is necessary. 


A large 
* Prospectus on application. 








London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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A Selection from ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & 60.’S LIST, 





THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


THE KING OF COURT POETS. 


A Study of the Life, Work, and Times of Lodovico Ariosto. 


By EDMUND GARDNER, Author of “Dukes and Poets in Ferrara,” &c. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


Being his Correspondence with Tobias Lear and the latter’s Diary. 
Illustrated with Rare Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. 


By LEWIS MELVILLE, Author of “The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray.” Illustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net, 


With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s, net, 





BOOKS FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES GODFREY 
LELAND (“HANS BREITMANN"). By Mrs, PENNELL. 


2 vols., Lilustrated, demy Svo, 21s. net. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF LAFCADIO 


HEARN. By Et izasetu Bistanp. 2 vols., fully Illustrated, 
8vo. 


GOLDEN DAYS OF THE RENAISSANCE 


IN ROME. By Ropotro Lanoini. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 
fully Illustrated, 21s. net. 


MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE MEN 
po Mie EAST. By Moncure D. Conway. §8vo, 12s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH UNDER SIR WALTER SCOTT 


By W. T. Fyre. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


WALT WHITMAN. A Study of his Life 


and Work. By Buiss Pexry. Crown 8vo, Illustrated with 
Portraits, Facsimiles of MSS., Xc., 6s. net. 


COMEDY QUEENS OF THE GEORGIAN 


ERA. By Joun Fyvir, Author of “Some Famous Women of 
Wit and Beauty,” “ Literary Eccentrics."’ Demy 8vo, with many 
Full-page Portraits, 12s, 6d. net. 


WILLIAM STUBBS, Bishop of 
1825-1901. By WILLIAM HoLpEN Hutton, B.D. 
6s. net. 


STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. 


Symons, Author of “Spiritual Adventures,” 
8s. 6d. net. 


THE CRACKLING OF THORNS. By Dum 
Dum, Author of “Rhymes of the East,” “In the Hills.” 
Crown §Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE FLOCK. 


and Work. By Mary Au 
Lk. Boyd Smith, 8s, 6d. net. 


THE NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. (The 


Native Races of the British Empire, Vol. I.) By N. W. 
THoMASs, With 32 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Selected and Arranged by Kate M. WARREN, Lecturer in 
English Language and Literature at Westfield Collee (Uni- 
versity of London). With an Introduction by Rev. STOPFORD 
Brooke, M.A. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


COTTON. Its Cultivation, Marketing, Manu- 


facture, and the Problems of the Cotton World. By CHARLES 
WILLIAM Burkett, Professor of Agriculture, North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and CLARENCE 
HAMILTON Poe. 60 Plates, demy Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


‘THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, and Politics. 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


Containing Articles by May Sivciarr (Author of “ The Divine Fire”), Epex 
PSILLPOTTS, and many others. 


Oxford, 


Demy Svo, 


By Arraur 


&ce. Demy 8vo, 


Life 


Crown 8yo, Illustrated by 


An Idyll of Shepherd’s 


STIN, 





TWO NEW 6s. 


NOVELS. 


Sy 


HOLYLAND. 


By GUSTAV FRENSSEN, Author of “Jérn Up.” 


THE 


INCOMPLETE AMORIST. 


By E. NESBIT, Author of 


“ The Red House.” 
[ Monday. 





Novels to be Published Shortly. 


GRO 


WTH. 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS, Author of “Mona Maclean.” 


THE EIGHT GUESTS. 


Author of “ John Strood,” 


By Percy Wurre, 
* Park Lane,” &e. 


MONTLIVET. By Atice Prescorr Smirn, 


THE COUNTY ROAD. 


“ King’s End,” ke. 


Author of ‘* Paradise,” 


By ALive Browy, 


THE OPENED SHUTTERS. By Crana Louise 


BuURNHAM, 


THE MAN IN THE 


STUART PHELPS, Author 
“ Burglars in Paradise.” 


A KNIGHT OF THE 


JOHN Fox, 
Come.” 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Author of “ Jewel,” &c. 


CASE. By Etizaserg 


of “Trixy,” “Old Maids,” and 


CUMBERLAND. By 


Author of “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
With 4 Illustrations in Colour by F. C. Yohn. Crown 





RELIGIONS: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


NOW 
rT By Epwarp Copp, Author 
* The Story of Creation.’ 
PANTHEISM. By James ALLANSON | 

Picton, Author of ‘*The Religion | 
of the U niverse.” 
ram. RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT | 
HINA. By Prof. Gues, LL.D. 
THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT | 
GREECE. By Jane Harertsoy. 
MAGIC AND FETISHISM, By Dr. 
A. C. Happon, F.R.S 
SCANDINAVIAN RELIGION. 
WILLIAM A, CRAIGIE, 


By | 


READY 
BUDDHISM. 2 vols. bd Prof. T. W. 
Ruys Davips, LL. 


es RELIGION “ ANCIENT 
EGYPT. 7 egy W. M. Fuixnpers 
Perrier, F.R.S. 


JUDAISM, 
Lecturer in Talmudic Literature 
in Cc ambridge University, Author 
of “Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages.” 


ISLAM. By Srep Amere Att, M.A., 
C.LE. (Member of the Tmpe rial 
Le cisiative Council of India). 


By Israet ABRAHAMS, 


READY. 

HINDUISM. By Dr. L. D. Baryerr, 
of the Department of Oriental 
Literature, British Museum. 


eae MYTHOLOGY OF ANCIENT 
RITAIN AND IRELAND, By 


as SQUIRE, 


THE RELIGION OF BABYLONIA 
AND ASSYRIA. By Tueoputvs 
G. Pixcues. 


CELTIC RELIGION. By Prof. Aywr, 
-rofessor of Welsh at the Univer. 
sity College, Aberystwith, 


SHORTLY, 


ISLAM IN INDIA. By T. W. Arwotn, 
Assistant Libre urian at the India 
Oflice » Autho or of * 
of Is lar m. 

7. RELIGION OF ANCIENT 


*The Preaching 


RSIA. By Dr. A. V. Wiitiams 
Jackson, Professor of Iranian at 
Columbia University. 

PRIMITIVE OR NICENE CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By Joan Surmer.ayD 
Brack, LL.D. 

SHINTOISM. 

MEDIZVAL CHRISTIANITY. 

THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT ITALY. 


Uther Volumes to follow. 





~ MONOGRAPHS ON IMMORTALITY. > 


READY SHORTLY. 52m 
THE ENDLESS LIFE. 
HUMAN IMMORTALITY. 
THE ETERNAL LIFE. By 
SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By 
THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALI 


By 8. M’C. C 
By Professor WiLtiam JamEs. 
Professor Hvac 


o, cloth gilt, ls. net each. 
ROTHERS. 


>» MUNSTERBERG. 
Wittiusm Oster, M.D. 
TY. By Jostan Royce. 








A Complete Catalogue of Books published ay Aoennens Constable and Co.. arranged in classes with analytical 


notes and brief reviews, is now ready]; also a 


st of Announcements of Books to be issued during the Autumn. 


Constable’s Monthly Book List wili be sent regularly, post-free, if desired, 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Limited, 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 
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A GREAT AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 







On October 4th will be published one of the most interesting Autobiographies of the century, FROM MIOSHIPMAN TO 


FIELD-MARSHAL, by Field-Marshal Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.C., G.C.B. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net, The book is full of romance, 


incident, adventure, and historical importance. Application should be made early, for the demand will be great. 


Every one interested in books should write to Messrs. METHUEN for their Autumn Announcement List, which is attractively 
illustrated, and should ask his Bookseller to show him their New Books. Especially ask for G. K. CHESTERTON’S New Book on 
DICKENS, and ALLAN FEA’S BEAUTIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Messrs. METHUEN have just published Three New Novels of great interest, The First is a new and absorbing romance of a 
Motor in Spain, THE CAR OF DESTINY, by ©. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of “The Lightning Conductor.” The 
Second is a new romance entitled THE POACHER’ S WIFE, by Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of “The Secret Woman.’ 


The Third book is called LISTENER’S LURE, and is a Novel in Letters by Mr, E, V, LUCAS, Editor of “The Open Road.” 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
EUROPEAN ENAMELS. By H. Cunyneuane, C.B. 


With 54 Plates in Collotype and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour, wide 
royal 8vo, 25s. net. [The Connoisseur's Library. 
This work gives a general account of the progress of the art of enamelling 
from early times to the present day in Europe, together with a short descrip- 
tion of the various processes, 


SOME BEAUTIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
By ALian FEA. With over 80 Illustrations, demy 5vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
* An alluring and valuable book.”— World. 
“ This handsome volume will teach a good deal of history in a delightful 
."—Tribune. 
“The book makes interesting reading, Mr. Fea writing in a light, easy 
style. He shows a very extensive and accurate knowledge of the secret 
history, the ‘ petticoat politics,’ of this extremely diltlicult pe sriod.” 


—Daily Mail 
GEORGE HERBERT AND HIS TIMES. : 


By A. G. 
Hype. With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. By M. R. Gioac 

and K. M. Wyatr. With 24 Illustrations in Colour, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A book of beautiful gardens. The writer has included in the description of 

the gardens an account of their makers, and the various celel wated people 
who have been their owners. 


THE LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS (Henry Stuart 
Cardinal Duke of a By H. M, Vavueuas. With 20 Dlustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 

This biography contains full information on his ecclesiastical career in 

Italy; on his relations with the Young Pretender, and with other members of 

his own family; on his assumption “of titular sovereignty as “‘ Henry IX., 

King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland”; and on the circumstauces that 

finally ied to his acceptance of a pension from George III. 


THE COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. By DPD. 
Gattaner, Captain of the New Zealand (*‘ All Blacks’’) Team, and W. G. 
Sreap. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 64. net. 

A complete book of the game, with a highly interesting explanation of New 

Zealand methods. 

“ Bristles with good things and sound advice. It is a book of the candid 
critics.”"—Tribune. 


CHARLES DICKENS. By G. K.Cursrertoy. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Chesterton undoubtedly has something very like genius, and some of 
his flashes of intuition in this book are wonderful.” —Spectator. 

“ Full of good things and genuine appreciations.’""—Manchester Guardian, 

“ Mr. Chesterton has produced a book of extraordinary interest.” 

“ Quite a remarkable book.” — Westminster Gazette. —Daily News. 

“ It is a remarkable book, so brilliant, so vigorous and vital.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. By Many M. Morrar. 


With 20 Illustrations, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


MODERN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By R. A. 


Srreatrei.p. With 24 Portraits aud Lllustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 61. net. 
A sketch of the development of modern music since the days of Palestrina. 


» yT wry > 
THE COMING OF THE SAINTS. By J. W. Tay.or. 
With 24 Illustrations, demy vo, 7s. 6d, net. 
Mr. Taylor's book deals with the beginnings of Christian life in Palestine, 
and with the history of the earliest missions to the West. 


WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA, By W. A. Durr. 
With Illustrations in Colour by Frang Sourueatr. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ The book is full of interest both for those who know and for those who 
wish to know the natural riches of the Fenlands.”’—Scots man. 
“ This wholly delightful book.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“ A delightful book with illustrations in colour.”’— Westminster Gazette, 


. - 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. By E. V. Lucas. With 

52 Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour by Nelson Dawson. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

A seotimental, observant, and critical journey through London by one 

whose eye has been as quick for bumour and character as for architecture, and 

who, while keenly interested in the London of our own day, can never cease to 
regret the London that is no more. 

By Mrs. 


A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF SHRUBS. 
Gwrw Lewis. Illustrated, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

A compact and accurate statement of the conditions under which shrubs 
suited to cultivation in Great Britain may be planted, grown, and propagated. 
FRANCISCAN DAYS. By A. G. Ferrers Howett. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
This book consists of selections translated from early Franciscan writings, 


and setting forth in a series of varrative and devotional passages the salient 
features of the life and teaching of S. Francis of Assisi and his companions, 


DEATH AND IMMORTALITY [or, Manchester al Mondo]. 
By Henry Monracv, Earl of Manchester. With an Introduction by 
ELizapetH WaTernou se, Editor of “A Little Book of Life and Death.” 
Small pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Zhe Library of Devotion. 


, » 
TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. By Epmunp 
Setovus. With 12 Illustrations by Augusta Guest. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Another book on the lines of the famous ‘‘Tommy Smith's Animals,” the 
object of which was to give children not only an insight into the ways of 
animals, but love and sympathy for them. 








NEW NOVELS. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. By Roser Hicuens, 


Author of ** The Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Fe vurth Edition, 
“ Extraordinarily stimulating, and full of grace and charm. 
-Westminster Gazette, 
** The novel is a notable one, even when judged with the whole range of 
English fiction.”—T'ribune, 
“ A book which stimulates the imagination, satisfies the sense of beauty, 
and enlarges oue’s interest in men and women,”"—Evening News, 
“ A fine achievement, strong, yet reticent.""—Standard, 


THE GUARDED FLAME. By W. B. Maxwett. 6s. 
“ A great achievement.”—Standard, [Pith Edition, 
“A very remarkable performance.”— Westminster Gazette, 

“ A great novel.”— Daily News. 
**It is a book of great interest and of high performance.”"—Daily Mail. 


THE CAR OF DESTINY, and its Errand in Spain. By 
C. N. and A. M. Wittiamsoy, Authors of “The Lightning ¢ Conductor,” 
&c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. Third Edition, 
An absorbing story of love and romance in a motor-car in Spain. 


THE POACHER’S WIFE. By Eben PuHILuports, 
Author of ** The Secret Woman.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
A story of love and adventure. 


LISTENER’S LURE. By E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


In this story, which is told in the form of letters, Mr. Lucas introduces the 
reader to a little company of present-day friends who comprise several 
types, serious and humorous, within the ordinary experience of most of us, 
and who incidentally touch on many of the questions of the moment. 


THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. By Manmapvuke PIckTHALt, 
Author of “Said the Fisherman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“** The House of Islam’ is quite delightful, its interest is unflagging, its 
charm never pales,” —Standai 
“A persistent and rare attractiveness....... In the unity of its expression 
*The House of Islam’ has achieved an almost classical perfection.”— Tribune, 
“One does not often come upon a novel so clean, so robust, and 60 
brilliantly convincing.”’—Morning Leader. 


THE LADDER TO THE STARS. By Jane H. Fino 
LATER, Author of “* The Green Graves of Balgowrie.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** The Ladder to the Stars”’ takes its name from a little picture by William 
Blake, which represents two men putting up a ladder to try to reach the 
stars: underneath is written, “1 want! I want!” 


IN tHE SHADOW OF THE LORD. By Mrs. Hua 


Fraser, Author of ‘ The Slaking of the Sword.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
| Sece md Edition, 


The story of George Washington's mother and of her great son's boyhood. 


I KNOW A MAIDEN. By E. Mania Avbanegst, Author 
of “Susannah and One Other.” Crown 8vo, 6s, [Second Edition, 
** Pleasing to the reader from all points of view.” —Tribune. 
“ The characterisation is clever and the plot ingenious, "—Morning Leader, 
** A pretty and readable story throughout.""— Daily News. 


TALLY HO! By Heten Maruers. 68. [second Edition, 
* A strong and stirring tale.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
‘The book is full of high spirits and * go.’ ""— Morning Leader, 
“ The book is suggestive and remarkable.”—Daily News 
**A breath of clean, fresh air runs through the book.”’—Sporting Life, 


THE WICKHAMSES. By W. Perr RipGE. 6s. 5 —y Edition, 
“ Mr. Pett Ridge has never done better work.” —Mo rning Leak 
** An admirable story....... There is never @ jarring note. . - 
* Human and irresisti bly diverting.””—Daily Graphic, 
“ The humour is always spoutaneous and vigorous.” —Manchester Courier. 


A ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. By Bernarp Carss. 6s. 
[Second Edition. 
“A strong, vigorous narrative. We read, spellbound, fascinated.”’— Academy 
“ Fullof vivid people; astory of fierce incident and passionate aim.” —Times, 
“ The story readily arouses a keen juterest and keeps it.’’—Scotsman, 
“ A notable book......full of glitter aud picturesqueness.”—Morning Leader. 


THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS, By Mary HE. Many. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. | Second Edition 
“ An extremely enjoyable romance. Tribune, 
“ The book is heartily amusing.”—Daily Telegraph. 
** Drawn from the very lif All very human, simple, homely.”’—Slandard, 


PROFIT AND LOSS. By Joun OxeNuAM. 6s. fara Baition, 
** A wholesome, vigorous, and extremely interesting novel.”—Morning Leader. 
“It is thoroughly readable and contains characters who win one’s 

sympathies.”—Tribune. 


IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Wonderfully effective and fascinating.” 
“Highly imaginative plot and vivid narrative.’’—Scotsman, 








By Ricnarp Mars 
[Second Edition, 
Mi rning Le ader, 


“A thrilling mystery which chains the attention.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Very ingenious......a fine web of mystery.”—Daily News, 
ENDERBY. By BERTHA SHELLEY. 68. — fsecond Edition. 
* Not once does the interest in the story flag.”—Dundee Advertiwer, 
** The characters are presented with fiue fidelity to life.”—Scotsman, 
* Full of distiuction......grips the reader. Daily Telegraph, 


MAVE, By Ranpau Cuaruron. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“* High attainment, freshness of stip. definite suggestion and force.”—Tribune. 
**A true romance with a remarkable individuality.” —Morning Leader, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 





TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 


Globe 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL FRENCH PRIMER. 


with a Chapter on French Sounds and Lists of Words for Practice in Pronunciation and Spelling. By OTTO SIEPMANN and EUGENE PEL 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


By Rey. J. B. Loox, M.A., and J. M. Cuuzp, B.A, 


Comprising Reader, Grammar, and Exercises, 





LISSIER, 


MACMILLAN’S BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, JULY AND DECEMBER, 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. BATTESW— Tas GREEK TEXT. 
With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. A. Stomax, (P ae 
Junior, and Senior). a one 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES... AUTHORISED VERSION. " With 

Notes. By ‘Il. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLroie, M.A. 
(Junior and Senior) 

— THE GREEK TEXT. With Notes. 

and Senior) 

i | EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. ‘An Essi a By E. H. Askwith, 

D.D. (Senior) ne -- net 


ENGLISH. 
DE FOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE. ONE a ss ose 
MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT R OME. By W.T. Wen. (This 
be ae cont: — ** Horatius,” ** Lake an and ** The Armada.”) 


Prelimimary 


SHAKESPEARE'S AS YOU LIKE IT. 


Senior) ... 
KING LEAR. By K. Deiauton. (Senior or) 
RANSOME’S SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLOTS— 
KING LEAR. (Senior) .. ..sewed 
scorts salsa. With Introduction and Notes. “(Junior and 


GOLDSMITH’S THE TRAVELLER ‘AND THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


A. are tT. (Junior) 


’ By T. E. Pace, M.A, “(Junior 


“By K. ‘DeiGutox.  Cunior and 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. M. Macuntan. (Junior) es 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. Becks 1. one a M. Macmiuan. 

(Senwr . 
GRAY’S J. Brapsuaw. (Senior) 


S POEMS. 
NESFIELD" S OUTLINE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
‘reliminary and Junior Loe al z —— on 
KEY, for Teachers only, 2s. 6 
— JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH ‘COMPOSITION. 


the Junior Course) 


(Adapted ‘to the 


- dapted to 


OXFORD LOCAL 
ENGLISH. 
KINGSLEY'S WATER BABIES. 


Complete 


SHAKESPEARE’S TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Senior) 


(P "ict 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d. 2s. net, 


K. DeiGatox. (Junior and 


(Junior and Senior) 


—— CORIOLANUS. K. Drtantoy. 

—— AS YOU LIKE IT. K. Deicuron. (Junior)... os ae 

SCOTT'S TALISMAN. (Preliminary and Junior.) Abridged, Ie. 6d. ; 
with Introduction and Notes. By F. Jounson. Is. 6d.; Complete, 


with Notes ... ane 5 oe cae 
BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos III. and IV. 
With Introduction and Notes. By Prof. E. E. Morats. (Junior 

and Senior) 
— CHILDE HAROLD’ Ss PILGRIMAGE. Cantos III. and IV. Edited 

OWLER unior and Senor) 
—_— CESS naeeyes PULGRIAGE. Cantos I, and Il. E. E. 
3 (Sener 

TENNYSON'S “SELECT. ‘POEMS. 
*vyeliminary and Jumor.) . av ion oe “ae ose 
_— POETICAL WORKS. Globe Ei lition, 3 is, 6d. ; and School Edition 
The Lady of 


ot Tennyson's Works, Part I., 2s. 6d. (contains ** 


H. B. Georce and W. H. Hapow. 


Shalott’’ and otber Poems, and * English Idyls” and other 
Poems). 
ARNOLD'S MEROPE Gretta! d in “Dramatic and Later Poems” 
(Junior and Seni sale a. 


JOHNSON’S LIFE OF MILTON. “K. Dita HTON. (Junior and Se nior) . 


MILTON'S SAMSON AGONISTES. | H. M. PEnCIVAL. (Senior)... 
BURKE'S REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. _F. G. 


SeLny. (Senior) . 
GOSSE’S EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE | 
ee S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
—_— MANUAL oF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 


—_— ORAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 





1907. 





s. a. ENGLISH— Continued. 
NESFIELD’S SENIOR COURSE OF seed COMPOSITION." 
(Adapted to the Senior 4 oe 
KEY, for Teachers only, ls. ne 
—.- MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR = , CouPoartien, 
(Adapted to the Senior Course) a 
2 6 KEY, for Teachers only, 2s. 6d. 
_— ENGLISH GRAMMAR, PAST AND ‘PRESENT 
3.6 KEY, for Teachers only, 2s. 6d. net 
- —— ERRORS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
LATIN. 
CAESAR’S DE BELLO GALLICO. Book VII. J. Bonn and A. §, 
26 Watpoie. (Junior) .. a 
——— DE BELLO CIVILI. Book I. H. “Monte OMR EY. (Se nior) 
VIRGIL'S AENEID. Book IX. H. M. Sreruensoy. (Junior and 
9 enior).. eee eee ove ao 
1 ° | CiCERO’S DE SENECTUTE. E. 8 Snvcxnvnin, (Senior) 
1 9 | HORACE’S EPISTLES. A.S. Witkins. (Senior) ou 
1 9 GREEK. 
09 XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Book VI. G. H. Natt. (Junior) .. 
EURIPIDES'S IPHIGENIA AT AULIS. E. B. Enouanp ... net 
26 tenes 2 ty 4 PRILIPPIC. T. GWATKIX. (Senior) 
PHILIPPIC . E. S5anprs. (Senior)... 7 
19 SECOND PHILIPFIC, ‘Re. J.E.Sanpys. (Se nior) ‘ 
3 0 HOMER'S ILIAD. Books I. » U., XL., en meeenge J. H. Prart 
aud W. Lear. (Seon one md as a 
= #8 FRENCH. 
CORNEILLE’S LE CID. G. E. Fasnacur. (Senior) 
° GERMAN. 
SCHILLER’ S WILHELM TELL. G. E. Fasnacur. (S nior) 
1 6 | —— WILHELM TELL. W. i. Carnutu. (Senior) 
EXAMINATIONS, 1907. 
- ' ENGLISH — Continued. 
manana - 2 S JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH TT TION 
i R ~~ te OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION.. 
1%9|i\- ERRORS. IN "ENGLISH COMPOSITION me 
: > RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW.—GREEK TEXT. 
With Introduction and Notes By Rev. A. SLoman, Gamer and 
26 Senior) 
THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS.— REVISED TEXT. With 
seeetnation, Notes, and Dissertations. By ante Lieutroor. 
1 9 (Se “ae 
THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. — -GREEK TEXT. With Introduction 
10 and Notes. By Kev. J. B. Maron. (Senior) 
THE aGre , 4 THE "APOSTLES. —GREEK TEXT. With Notes. By 
9 AGE. (Junior and Senior) ... 
: a AUTHORISED VERSION. With Notes. By T. E. PAGE and 
26 Rev. A.S. WALPOLE. (Preliminary, Junior, and Senior) . 
LATIN. 
CAESAR’ f Sal IC WAR. Jonn 4 wp and A.S. WALPOLE. (Senior)... 
GA WAR. Book V. Coteeck. (Junvwr) ; 
VIRGIL’S ‘KENEID. Book IX. H. ni STEPHENSON, (Juni wv and Senior) 
4 0] LIVY. Book V. M. ALFoxp, (Senior) 
1 9 HORACE’S ODES. Book IV. T. E. Pace. Element: “7G lassics, 1s, 6d. 
20 Classical Series, (Senior) ... ‘ le ‘ ie 
0 6 —— EPISTLES. A.S. Winxixs. (Seni vw). 
ne GREEK. 
7 6 | SOPHOCLES’S ANTIGONE. M. A. Barrietn, M.A. (S: ning an 
1 6 EURIPIDES'S MEDEA. M.A. BayrteLp. (Senior) — 
- MEDEA. A. W. Verraty. (Senior) 
a6 ELEMENTARY FRENCH. 
1 6 | PERRAULT’S CONTES DE FEES. G. E. Fasnacut. (Preliminary) ... 








COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATIONS, MIDSUMMER AND DEC., 1907. 
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LATIN AND GREEK. 


8. 
WELCH AND DUFFIELD’S EXERCISES IN UNSEEN TRARSLA- 


TION IN LATIN 
ALFURD’S LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION .. 
CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. J. Bonn and A. S. Waxrote. (First, Second, 


and Third Class) 
——- GALLIC WAR. Book IV. C. Bryans. (First Class) re 2 
—— GALLIC WAR. Book V. C. Corpeck. (First and Second Class) 
— Cae WAR. Book | Vil- J. Bonn and A. S. WaLpore. 
econd, anc hired Class) one ose cee eee . . 
VIRGIL? s "AENEID. Book IX. H. M. Srernenson. (First and Second 
HORACE ‘'S ODES. Book 1V. T. E. Pace. 1s. 6d. (First Class). 
ited by the Same ian = 
CICEROS DE SENECTUTE. E. S. Suvexruren. "(Firs st Class) 
XENOP HON Ss ARASASES. Book VI. G. H. Nani. (First and Second 
LUKIPIDES's MEDEA. M. A. Bayrtetn. (First Class) 2. 
1EDEA. A. W. Verna. (First Class) . . poe ace 
— IP HIGENIA AT AULIS. E. B. Eneuanp. (First Class) net 


EUTROPIUS. | Books J. and Il, W. Wetcu and C. G. Durrietp 
(Third ¢ 


PEACOCK AND’ BELL'S PASSAGES FOR GREEK TRANSLATION 
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ENGLISH. 
SHAKESPEARE'S AS YOU LIKE IT. K. 


me asa) 
ORI OLANUS. “K. Drienton. 
TENNYSON'S POETICAL WORKS. _ Globe Edition. (This Volume 
. ontains *‘ The Lady of Shalott " and other Poems, and ‘ en 

Idyls*’ and other Poems.) (First Class) 
—— SCHOOL EDITION OF TENNYSON S WORKS. Part I. 
be oy contams “The Lady of Shalott” 
‘English Idy!s ” and other Poems.) 


| 
| 
| SCOTT'S. MARMION. M. Macmitian, 3s. 
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Deicuton. (First and 


(First and Second ( lass) . 
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and other Poems, 
(First Class) 

(Second and Third t Class.) 


Sewed . ees 
MACAULAY 'S S HORATIUS. Ww. Wenn. (Thir d Class) |. 
aes. ROME (containing “ Horatius” and “ The 

wtb Werns. (Third Class 


{ SAINTSBURY ’S SHORT ‘HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


| SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 


) | THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST, MATTHEW.- tHE GREEK 


With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. A. SLomaN.. 
ACTS di Tus APO>TLES.-— AUTHORISED VERSION. With Notes. 
6 | PaGe and Rev. A. S. WaLro.te ‘ 
— THE ‘GREEK TEXT. With Notes. By T. E. Pace 
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